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FOREWORD 


In the February shake-up of Franco's cabinet, it was surmised that the 
Opus Dei had asserted itself in Spanish national politics. This so-called 
"White Freemasonry" has long been trying to ensure the appointment of its 
members to positions in universities and in other spheres of public life. 
Despite widespread fear that Opus members would become the secret masters of 
the organizations they infiltrated, and despite the hostility not only of 
anti-clericals but also of the Jesuits and of Accidén Catdélica, it seems that 
the Opus has finally achieved its place in the state's highest councils. 
The new foreign minister, Fernando Marfa Castiella, is not favorably inclined 
toward Western-style democracy, and his appointment belies the story that 
Franco is liberalizing his government. Paradoxically the triumph of the 
arch-Catholic Opus Dei coincided with visits to Madrid by Ibn Saud and by 
Moroccan Sultan Mohammed V, and the strengthening of Spain's ties with the 
Infidel. 


The visit to Portugal of Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh 
made manifest that the ancient Anglo-Portuguese alliance is not only still 
effective but also deeply-rooted in the minds of the Portuguese people. As 
for Portuguese internal affairs, there was talk of liberalizing the regime, 
but it remained to be seen whether the pro-demowrats would be able to 
strengthen themselves in the quiet stronghold of corporativism. 


There are no bangs in Mexico's population explosion, but the careful 
observer can see the damage being done. Despite the building of new schools, 
almost half of Mexico's children never enter school. Excelsior published 
U.N. figures giving Mexico the world's highest homicide rate and claimed that 
these show the deep tensions in Mexican life which may escape those myopic 
floaters, American tourists. Politically, these tensions have two foci, 
clerical conservatism and anti-clerical liberalism. The Virgin of Guadalupe 
is the symbol of the former, while the latter is busily publicizing the Con- 
stitution of 1857 in this its centennial year. Unfortunately, as a rallying 
point a legal document cannot compete with the symbols of the old order. A 
constitutional lawyer cannot move the heart of the simple as does the 
Virgencita, and a bullfight is much more fun than the debates of a constitu- 
ent assembly. 


Washington officials inspecting Guatemalan progress under Castillo 
Armas declared themselves fully satisfied with the material progress their 
protégé is bringing to his country. Fifteen major oil companies are co- 
operating in the search for oil. Undaunted by previous failures, Guatemala 
and El Salvador are attempting to encourage trade and travel between the two 
countries. The hope of finding oil may explain why Nicaragua and Honduras 
are at each other's throats again over possession of the boundary area 
between the Rio Patuca and the Rio Segovia. Probably both precarious govern- 
ments needed an external issue to distract public attention from domestic 
troubles. In his standard work, Boundaries, Possessions, and Conflicts in 
Central and North America and the Caribbean, Professor Gordon Ireland said 


"The dispute is quiescent at present, but the fundamental difference is un- 
resolved, and the whole question may flare into active hostility at any 
moment" (p. 144). Honduras provoked the present crisis by creating a new 
department in the disputed area, giving it the name Gracias a Dios after the 
point at the mouth of the Rio Coco. From Costa Rica comes the depressing 
news that Archbishop Odio [sic] of San José has started an anti-Protestant 


campaign similar to that being carried on by the Church in Colombia. We have 
seen the torch of tolerance fade out leaving Colombia in darkness; now the 
flame of Costa Rican liberalism is beginning to flicker. This bad news is in 
some measure offset by President Ernesto de la Guardia's campaign for honesty 
in Panama. 


In the good-business partnership which is the hard core of inter-American 
"friendship," it is customary to laud the caudillo who makes profitable deals 
possible. The New York Times is the voice of the immense minority of Ameri- 
cans who have a serious concern for Latin American countries as bodies 
politic. Herbert L. Matthews has hitherto been respected for his writing on 
this ever timely subject. He has shown himself also to be a man of action; 
his trip through Cuba to see the rebel leader Fidel Castro will be recorded 
in Cuban history. The three articles which he wrote after his return to New 
York are classics of reporting. 


Haitian politics remained a tangle of names the like of which one would 
search for in vain in France. Acting President Joseph Nemours Pierre-Louis 
apparently has "Nemours" as a first name, "Pierre-Louis" as a last name, the 
reverse of the normal usage. After a complicated crisis, he was succeeded by 
Franck Sylvain, "Franck'' presumably being a cross between "Frangois" and 
"Frank." 


The disappearance in the Dominican Republic of a young American pilot 
with the folksy name of Murphy moved the American public as the name Jests de 
Galfndez never could. Democratic Representative Charles K. Porter of Oregon 
expressed with blunt eloquence his feelings about Trujillo, while other 
congressmen rose to defend the strong man whose strength is deeply rooted in 
U.S. diplomacy and economics. The feature article in Life magazine of Febru- 
ary 25 at least made the American public aware of the problem. 


In that Caribbean Uruguay, Puerto Rico, tensions in the educational 
world, and more precisely the feud between Secretary of Education Mariano 
Villaronga Toro and University President Jaime Benitez, led to the resignation 
of the former. In so far as Puerto Rico's prosperity is based on the wage 
differential with continental United States, it is threatened by proposals 
such as that of Senator Wayne Morse to extend the $1 per hour federal minimum 
wage to the island. 


The similar regimes of Venezuela's Pérez Jiménez and Colombia's Rojas 
Pinilla may be gleichgeschaltet into an axis following a meeting of the two 
Presidents on the international bridge between their countries. Among other 
things, the two governments would cooperate in suppressing the liberals who 
are opposing both dictators. The Venezuelan junta is much more skilled in 
the conduct of financial affairs than its Colombian counterpart, and the 
solid bolivar may come to the rescue of the errant Colombian peso. The at- 
tempt of Colombian Finance Minister Luis Morales Gémez to liquidate his 
country's outstanding international debts seemed at first like a bold solu- 
tion, but it did not work out as well as expected, and the peso sagged once 
more. The renewed weakness of the peso was attributed in part to the 
decision of Rojas Pinilla to continue in office, legalizing his position by 
an election similar to the one conducted by Pérez Jiménez. His announcement 
of his intention to continue in office made it clear that no liberalization 
of his regime is in sight. In fact, stung by the refusal of former President 
Eduardo Santos to change the name of Intermedio back to Tiempo, which would 
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have been interpreted throughout the world as proof that freedom has returned 
to Colombia, the Bogot4 government resorted to heavy-handed and capricious™ 
censorship to make life intolerable for the opposition newspapers. When the 
Quito government began censuring the articles of former President Velasco 


Ibarra, it became apparent that Ecuador is strangely unmindful of the fate of 
its big neighbor. 


President Manuel Prado is trying hard to give Peru a decent and democratic 
government. It is more difficult to hide corruption in a democracy than in a 
dictatorship, and there is a widespread feeling in Peru that the supposed 
corruption of the Odrfa regime must be exposed. Vice-Admiral Roque Saldfas, 
Navy Minister under Odrfa, became the principal target for these attacks. Only 
a lust for gain, it was asserted, could explain why he bought several expensive 
new submarines from the United States instead of accepting two old cruisers 
practically as a gift. The Bolivia of Siles Zuazo is receiving from Park, 
Bacon and Davis the same sober advice which Klein and Saks gave the Chile of 
Ibéfiez, who unfortunately seems unable to carry out the recommendations he re- 
ceived on account of the opposition of the labor union CUT. 


Plagued by Peronistas and other trouble-makers, President Aramburu of 
Argentina is still trusted by most responsible Argentines. However, fearful 
that Argentina may be liberated from Perén as Rojas Pinilla liberated Colombia 
from Laureano Gémez, there are some demands that he should relinquish power 
before the announced terminus ad quem of June 30, 1958. The able Christian 
Democrat Manuel Ordéfiez wants Aramburu to turn the government over to the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court, following the provisions of the constitution of 
1853, once the constituent assembly is over. The decline in farming has 
brought an economic crisis to both Argentina and Uruguay, where the frozen 
meat supply at the Armour packing house was seized to feed the city of Monte- 
video. The visit to Rio de Janeiro of Paraguayan Foreign Minister Radél 
Sapena Pastor was an indication that the Asuncién government wishes to 
neutralize its exclusive dependence on the Buenos Aires outlet for its 
commerce. 


The anniversary of Juscelino Kubitschek's inauguration as President of 
Brazil showed that with a consummate political skill equal to that of Vargas 
he had won the allegiance of the broad masses of Brazilians. Ambitious Vice- 
President Jo&o Goulart and his Labor Party (P.T.B.) were practically for- 
gotten, and the tarnishing of War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott's lustre 
showed that the tongue is mightier than the golden sword. Part of Juscelino's 
popularity derives from his constant traveling all over Brazil, so that his 
face has become known to the millions. His familiarity with Brazil's vast 
spaces has inspired him with a fervent urge to create Brazil's new capital, 
Brazflia, in the middle of the country, despite the skepticism of many of his 
colleagues. The new capital should be named after him, but would the world 
learn how to spell Kubitschékia? 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco dramatically dissolved his 16-man cabi- 
net on February 22, apparently to meet the exigencies of vexing domestic 
problems. On February 25 the Caudillo announced a new slate of ministers - 
his fourth cabinet in 20 years. In the new total of 18 posts, six portfolios 
went to members of the outgoing cabinet. Monarchist influence was said to 
have increased somewhat; however, six posts also went to Falangists, and 
four to members of the Roman Catholic organization, Opus Dei. This society 
is composed of both priests and laymen; most members take vows of poverty, | 
chastity, and obedience, but they are allowed to continue following their 
professional interests, in the service of God and the Church. The total 
membership is approximately 100,000, of which approximately half are "co- 
operators" -- lay people who take no vows but seek spiritual perfection 
through the best possible application of their own particular talents. 

Women as well as men are admitted to the organization. 


Many observers believed the shakeup was aimed primarily at avoiding 
possible disorganization resulting from disagreement among the Falange, the 
Church, the Army, and the Monarchists, the main elements vying for political 
power. It was believed that the present cabinet was amore accurate and 
realistic representation of the true power alignment. Most authorities saw 
in the cabinet changes a recognition of Spain's perilous economic condition 
as well. However, political considerations apparently explained the transfer 
of José Luis Arrese, the -leader of the Falange, from the office of Minister 
without Portfolio. Arrese, who had recently tried to resign his post in 
protest against Franco's refusal to approve two"“fundamental laws” proposed 
by the Falange (H.A.R., IX: p. 271), was made Minister of Housing and 
Architecture. This move was seen in some circles as an attempt to mollify 
and popularize the Falange by making it appear to be instrumental in pro- 
viding needed low-cost public housing. 


Other important changes included the appointment of Alberto Ullastres 
as Minister of Commerce and Fernando Marfa Castiella to the post of Foreign 
Minister. Ullastres, an Opus Dei member, replaced the unpopular Manuel 
Arburia. He was apparently selected in the hope that, as an economic expert, 
he might rescue Spain from its current fiscal difficulties. His selection 
was regarded also as an attempt to please both the Falangists and the 
Catalonian national elements. The reason for the appointment of Castiella, 
former Ambassador to the Vatican, as Foreign Minister was not clear. He 
replaced Alberto Martin Artajo who has held high posts in the Spanish 
Catholic Action organization, which has not always seen eye to eye with Opus 
Dei. Concern was expressed in many quarters over anti-Western statements 
previously made by Castiella, which had reportedly caused Great Britain at 
one time to refuse to accept him as ambassador. 


Other new appointments in the cabinet were as follows: Cirilio C4novas, 
Minister of Agriculture; José Solis Ruiz, Chief of the Falange (replacing 
José Luis Arrese); Mariano Navarro Rubio, Minister of the Treasury; Camilo 
Alonso Vega, Interior; Fermin Sanz Orrio, Labor (replacing José Girén, a 
Falangist "strong man"); Jorge Vigén, a prominent monarchist, Public Works; 
Lt. Gen. Antonio Barrosa, Army; Admiral Felipe Arbazuza, Navy; and Lt. Gen. 
Rodriguez y Diez de Lecea, Air Force. 
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In addition to the above posts, a new one, the Ministry of National 
Economy, was created and given to Pedro Gual Villalbf, a new name in govern- 
mental circles. The creation of this ministry and the appointment of 
Villalbi, a prominent economist, to head it, was seen as a further attempt to 
save Spain from economic disaster. The post of Premier was created but not 
filled; most authorities interpreted this innovation as presaging further 
modification in the future, perhaps even providing for Franco's successor. 

No light was shed on the possibility of monarchic restoration. 


Despite all these shifts, experts foresaw no immediate change in the 
traditional policy of deficit spending. Likewise, it was believed in most 
quarters that basic governmental structure and policies would remain, for the 
time being, relatively unaltered. Notwithstanding efforts to halt inflation 
and adjust wages and prices, Spain's economy continued showing marked signs 
of weakness. Madrid students staged in February a smaller version of the 
Barcelona transportation boycott (H.A.R., X: p. 4), and club-swinging police 
were called out to break up demonstrating masses of students. Damage and 
injuries were reportedly slight, but authorities were nevertheless concerned, 
since the disturbances apparently arose from public dissatisfaction with the 
government's economic policies. 


Additional recognition of the inflationary trend was seen in the adjust- 
ment of the tourist exchange rate for the peseta from 42.5 to 46 to the 
dollar. On the open market, however, the peseta had reportedly reached a new 
low of 56.5 per dollar. This decline, according to a New York Times report, 
was at least partially due to the sale in Tangier recently of $75 million 
worth of pesetas out of the money which has been granted annually to Spanish 
Morocco by Spain, to help cover the former's deficits. 


Spanish relations with the Arab world reached new heights of cordiality. 
The stopover in Madrid of King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, on his way back from 
the United States, coincided with an official visit to the Spanish capital 
of Mohammed V, Sultan of Morocco. Reportedly in the making was an agreement 
forming a bloc of Mediterranean nations as a bulwark against Communism. As 
a result of these meetings, Spain and Morocco signed a pact promising mutual 
cooperation in matters dealing with foreign relations. Spain is to represent 
the interests of Morocco in countries where the latter has no formal diplo- 
matic relations. These countries include all of the Latin American republics 
except Mexico. 


Although the question of the return of the Spanish gold in Russia 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 566) apparently remained unsolved, Russian officials posing 
as Red Cross officers visited Spain during February. Most sources believed 
the real purpose of their visit was to further negotiations on the gold, and 
possibly to discuss opening trade and diplomatic relations. The $30 million 
loan from the United States is still pending (H.A.R., IX: p. 566). 


A National Fuel Commission was created to control consumption and impor- 
tation of natural fuels to Spain. The reason for this move was said to be the 
oil shortage resulting from the Suez crisis, coupled with the scarcity of 
hydroelectric power (H.A.R., X: p. 6). The hydroelectric situation has 
improved slightly because of recent precipitation. Pasture and farm lands 


were said also to have benefited, thus brightening an otherwise bleak economic 
picture. 


PORTUGAL 


The alliance between Portugal and England, which dates back to the 
twelfth century, was reaffirmed with pomp and splendor during the 3-day state 
visit of Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip during February. Portugal has 
been a republic only since 1911, and the welcome given to the Queen and her 
consort retained a true monarchical flavor: on February 18, a 100-year-old 
royal barge rowed by 80 red-uniformed Portuguese sailors brought the royal 
couple ashore from the yacht "Britannia," anchored in the Tagus river. Royal 
carriages rolled once again through Lisbon; lackeys, pages and heralds were 
at hand; the best silverware of the royal era was used in banquets and 
receptions. Other features of the visit were excursions to the twelfth 
century monastery of Alcobacga and to the fifteenth century monastery of 
Batalha; the unveiling of a commemorative stone to King Edward VII, who 
visited Portugal in 1903; and the presentation of the "Royal Victorian Chain" 
to President Francisco Higinio Craveiro Lopes. The Spanish newspaper ABC 
lamented that the Queen had no opportunity to see the Portugal of today, 
represented by the Santa Margarida army proving grounds, the famous Lisbon 
hospitals, the hydroelectric plants built by Portuguese engineers, and other 
new enterprises. Nevertheless, a 225-mile tour of the country as well as a 
last minute ride in a rickety bus loaded with photographers helped to put the 
royal visitors very close to the Portuguese people, who cheered them all 
along the route and were lavish in the use of colorful pageantry and fire- 
crackers. The Times of London praised Portugal and Salazar, calling attention 
to the fact that England has done too little to maintain its traditional ties 
of trade and commerce with its oldest ally. 


The debate in the United Nations of the problem of the political status 
of Portugal's colonies was resented by Portugal as an infringement of its 
sovereignty in Africa and as an intrusion into the domestic affairs of the 
nation. In the final voting Portugal came out victorious, having at its side 
the whole of Western Europe, the United States, the Latin American bloc led 
by Brazil. : 


Through the Brazilian Embassy in New Delhi and the Egyptian Embassy in 
London, India continued to protest alleged violations of its territory by 
Portuguese planes. In New Delhi, it was reaffirmed that there had been 41 
such violations of a 10-mile-wide zone. Portugal denied these allegations 
and proposed that an observer from the U.N. International Civil Aviation 
Organization be asked to investigate the flights. India is considering the 
proposal. In another development in the Goa dispute, the first secretary of 
the Egyptian Embassy in New Delhi went to Goa to investigate the conditions 
of Indian nationals held prisoner by the Portuguese authorities. Egypt has 
been representing India's interests in the Portuguese enclaves since India 
broke diplomatic relations with Portugal. Brazil represents Portugal in 
India. 


In Portugal new regulations in force until 1960 permit certain indus- 
tries making "productive investments" to deduct all or part of the cost of 
machinery and equipment from industrial tax payments. Productive investments 
are defined, according to the Foreign Commerce Weekly, as installation of new 


machinery and equipment for the manufacture of new products, for improving 
the quality of present products, or for reducing the cost of these products. 
Industries producing for export may deduct as much as 100%; those producing 
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items which replace imports are allowed 80% deduction, and those other indus- 
tries recognized by the Ministry of Finance as of economic interest, 60%. 

The deductions must be distributed over a period of four tax years following 
the investment. 


Theoretically compulsory education for children between 7 and 12 years 
of age has existed in Portugal since 1835, but a century later the number of 
illiterates was as high as 60% of the population over seven years of age. 
General indifference on the part of the people as well as employment of 
children and the desire to exploit illiterate workers by landowners and other 
employers were indicated as the principal causes of illiteracy. Since 1940 
the compulsory education law has been enforced by imposing fines on guilty 
parents. Today it is estimated that only 1% of the children between 7 and 12 
years of age are not attending school. On the other hand, the number of 
schools, in spite of the government's efforts, is insufficient,with only 
11,000 elementary public schools and 900 private schools. The shortage of 
teachers is acute because of low salaries. The national campaign for the 


education of adults, started four years ago with the slogan "Teach what you 


know, learn what you don't know," resulted in at least 500,000 adults learn- 
ing to read or taking courses. Courses for illiterates are now obligatory 
for all persons between 14 and 35 years of age who are employed in com- 
mercial, industrial, and municipal enterprises. 


Two U.S. light destroyers renamed the "Diogo Cao" and "Corte Real" were 
handed over in San Francisco, California, to the Portuguese Navy on Febru- 
ary 7, in accordance with a NATO agreement. They are designed to escort 
convoys. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines announced a new line to Lisbon with two 
flights weekly from Toronto and Montreal. This will be the first line from 
Eastern Canada to Lisbon, and it is expected that the flights will start next 
June. 


Salt imports and the fig crop were in the news. In 1954 and 1955 
Portuguese salt imports averaged only 100 metric tons a year, but a new “ 
decree authorizes the importation of 22,000 tons of salt, duty-free, for 
public consumption as well as for the codfishing fleet and the chemical 
industry. The 1956 Portuguese dried fig crop is now estimated at 10,000 
short tons of marketable quality, approximately 90 per cent as large as the 
1955 crop and the five-year average (1949-1953). Earlier reports had 
indicated only 8,000 short tons. 


After recalling that Portugal was almost bankrupt when King Edward VII 
visited Portugal in 1903, the London Times remarked that now, thanks to 
Salazar, "The international oalance of payments is in healthy condition, and 
the surplus in dollars is more than sufficient to cover the increased deficit 
in relation to E.P.U. (European Payment Union) countries.” According to Minis- 
ter of Finance Ulisses Cortés, the surplus in 1956 was 624 million escudos. 
The gold reserves amounted to 19,822 million escudos in 1956, against 19,268 
million escudos in 1955. Almost half of the total expenditure in the Plano 
de Fomento (development plan) for 1953-1958 was designed for the overseas 
provinces, with 6,560 million escudos for the overseas provinces and 6,940 
million escudos for continental Portugal. These figures indicate that 
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Portugal's annual expenditure on the development of overseas territories is 
almost equal to that of England, thus committing Portugal to a far greater 
proportionate effort. 


MEXICO 


Despite the manifestations of economic progress in Mexico, it was =| 


revealed that 3.5 million school children were being deprived of any oppor > 


tunity for education because of insufficient educational facilities. Unless 
24,000 classrooms and 70,000 teachers can be provided, 45% of Mexico's 
school-age children are destined to swell the ranks of the already large 
group of illiterates. It was estimated that the cost of providing the 
necessary educational facilities would be $2,000 million. With these figures 
came the frank admission from the Office of Public Education that Mexico does 
not have sufficient resources to educate these children. 


Suggestions for coping with the problem fall into four main groups: an 
education tax on liquors and cigarettes; use of educational television, 
movies, and radio; provision by management of educational facilities for 
children of employees; and encouragement of nonsectarian private schools to 
help carry the burden. The suggestion most frequently repeated by both 
education department officials and interested citizens was that private 
schools-for-profit would be the most expedient solution to the problem. This 
would seem to be a rather inadequate solution, particularly in the light of 
the experience of U.S. private and parochial schools. Moreover, private 
schools would not be expected to develop in rural areas where the greatest 
need exists. 


As though to connect the dangers of a high ratio of illiteracy with 
crime, Excelsior quoted United Nations sources as saying that Mexico has the 


world's highest homicide rate. Events in Cuernavaca served to underline this. 


When wealthy young businessman Jorge Garrigés was killed in a dispute with 
a traffic policeman, 5,000 people rioted and stoned the Governor's palace and 
the capitol building. Some American tourist cars were overturned, and 
various business establishments were damaged during the disturbance. 


Violence also broke out in the state of Oaxaca where Mayor Ezequiel 
Pérez of San Andrés Diniquite was lynched by irate townsmen. The Partido 
Accién Nacional (PAN), accused by the Partido Revolucionario Institutional 
(PRI) of instigating the attack against local authorities, said the lynching 
was in reprisal for the murder of Arturo Martinez Dolores by Pérez and a 
henchman. PAN added that this was another result of the imposition of 
regional bosses by Governor Alfonso Pérez Gasga (H.A.R., IX: p. 8). 
Charging that the office of mayor throughout the state of Oaxaca was being 
auctioned off to the highest bidder, PAN cited the example of Maximiliano 
Sosa, PRI director in Zapotitl4n Lagunas, who "purchased the municipal 
presidency for 3,500 pesos."' When PAN protested Sosa's forceful occupation 
of the city hall, local PAN leaders were reportedly arrested and threatened 
with death. 


The centennial celebration of the Constitution of 1857 inspired discon- 
tent on the part of yet another segment of the population. A manifesto 
signed by Masonic Grand Master José G. Zuno and Manuel Rodriguez, president 
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of the Masonic Centro Cultural, and circulated among national congressmen, 
listed the following satirical reasons for celebrating the hundredth anni- 
versary of Mexican Liberalism: government exclusively for the rich; 
restrictions on civil liberties; a penal code which defines political non- 
conformity as a crime; lack of freedom of speech and thought; an undemocratic 
government in which legislative and judicial powers are myths; nonexistence 
of universal suffrage; the replacement of the free municipio by a political 


prefecture; loss of state sovereignty; and clerical interference in secular 
education. 


Throughout the discussion of insufficient educational facilities, 
illiteracy, low culture levels, and high rates of violence in Mexico, no 
mention was made of overpopulation as a contributing factor. However, 
Rigoberto Vdsquez de la Parra, director of the Institute of Forest Research, 
made an oblique reference to this problem when he said that "the lack of 
agricultural lands in Mexico is the fundamental cause of thé destruction of 
forests, the erosion of soils, and the drying up of rivers” Vasquez de la 
Parra calculated that the average amount of nonirrigated land harvested in 
Mexico annually totals only 5 million hectares. Mexico has another 9 million 
hectares of irrigated land. Since ome hectare per person is required to feed 
the population, Vasquez de la Parra figured that Mexico has a deficit of 
18 million hectares of arable land. As if to emphasize this statement, 

Dr. Federico Gémez, director of the Children's Hospital in Mexico City, said 
that malnutrition was responsible for from 40% to 60% of deaths of children 
aged one to four. 


Although the long-term agricultural picture was not bright, prospects 
for 1957 were improved by good rains in the drought states of Tamaulipas, 
Nuevo Leén, Coahuila, Chihuahua, and the northern part of Baja California. 
These rains raised cotton planting estimates from 140 thousand to 300 thousand 
hectares. In the south the cacao industry was depressed because of a fall in 
prices from 13 pesos per kilo in 1955 to 3.4 pesos per kilo at present. 
Government support prices have not been maintained, labor costs have risen, 
and insects and plant diseases have increased production costs. A major 
difficulty was competition from the African Gold Coast, the Dominican 
Republic, Brazil, and Colombia. 


The luckless henequen growers of Yucat4n, plagued by disappearing 
markets, government corruption, and overpopulation, received another blow on 
January 23 when the state government reimposed complete state control of the 
industry. In doing so, the Yucat4n government reversed a federal policy 
which had in June, 1955, returned autonomy to the ejidos and private land- 
holders. Several ejidos and an association of small landholders obtained an 
injunction against this decree. 


Mexico's dollar reserve, estimated at between $475 and $500 million, 
continued its upward trend and is expected to reach $600 million in 1957. 
Mexican Ambassador Manuel Tello reminded a U.S. radio audience that Mexico 
is the United States' best customer in Latin America, and its second best in 
the world. In 1956 Mexico imported $800 million worth of U.S. goods and 
exported $500 million worth to the U.S. Tello took this occasion to complain 
of the U.S. cotton marketing policy. 


- 


Marion Wilhelm of the Christian Science Monitor reported that rapidly 
developing northwestern Mexico imported $60 million worth of petroleum 
products in 1956. The article noted that Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) lost 
$22 million selling at low government-imposed prices. It was estimated that 
1956 imports totaled $70 million, with an additional loss from below-cost 
sales. PEMEX, however, will better its financial situation in 1957 through 
its 20-year contract to sell natural gas to the Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corporation, from which it eventually hopes to earn up to $200 million 
annually. 


The Export-Import Bank announced a $16 million loan to Altos Hornos de 
México at Monclova, Coahuila, for the expansion of steel-making facilities. 
The French Banque Nationale pour le Commerce also announced a loan of $10 mil- 
lion to Altos Hornos for this same purpose. With this expansion Mexico hopes 
to cut down on the $25 million spent annually for the import of iron and 
steel. 


Mexico was contemplating the formation of a tax haven for U.S. companies 
in the style of Panama and Liberia. The Mexican Government would require 
that a percentage of earnings be invested in Mexican securities. The Minis- 
ter of Finance made it plain, however, that such a plan would be contingent 
upon approval of the U.S. Treasury Department. 


The U.S. International Cooperation Administration (Point IV), was work- 
ing with Mexican agencies in a joint program for increasing the efficiency 
of production in agriculture, cotton textiles, clothing, and shoe manufactur- 
ing. These categories embrace 65% of all people employed in Mexico. The 
goals were to increase the gross national product and the workers' take-home 
pay and simultaneously to decrease consumer prices. An example of the need 
for this program can be seen in the Mexican shoe industry, with its prohibi- 
tively high costs and production at only one-third of capacity. 


Archaeologist Alfonso Caso expressed dismay over the smuggling out of 
Mexico of valuable pre-Columbian archaeological treasures. He said that 
them are 5,000 archaeological sites in Yucat4n, Oaxaca, Chiapas, Veracruz, 
and the Federal District, most of which are not guarded. In addition, 
unofficial sources alleged that some 800 valuable historical documents were 
recently stolen by employees from military files of the War Department to 
be sold. General Rubén Garcia, who resigned his position as head of the 
Department of History and Records some seven months ago, denied this 
allegation. 


The U.S. State Department announced that 65,570 visas were granted to 
Mexicans during 1956. No other nation furnished so many immigrants to the 
United States. Frank K. Noakes, Chairman of the U.S. section of the Joint 
United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, charged that these visas are a 
means of "legalizing wetbackism" which is encouraged by farm employers in 
order to circumvent the provisions of the international agreement with Mexico 
on migratory labor. Farmers say that they obtain visas for their braceros to 
assure better quality and more permanent labor. In order to help their 
braceros to obtain visas, employers must file documents with the appropriate 
United States consul which bind the employer to furnish certain specified 
working conditions and recompense to the worker, in addition to guaranteeing 
that the bracero will not become a ward of the U.S. Government. 
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Temporary immigration of braceros was threatened with disruption by new 
housing regulations. Among the new requirements were dwellings with minimum 
twelve-foot-high ceilings, hot running water, daily garbage disposal facili- 
ties, and beds with springs and mattresses. American farm representatives 
characterized some of these regulations as impracticable and excessively 
costly. 


A controversy arose between the twin cities of Laredo, Texas, and Nuevo 
Laredo, Tamaulipas, over the toll to be charged for crossing the new bridge 
spanning the Rio Grande. The Texans, who paid for 65% of the $550,000 
structure, wanted to double the toll to raise money for municipal works. 
Since 74% of the bridge users are Mexicans, this proposal met with opposition 
from Mexican authorities. They countered with a proposal that users be 
allowed to purchase round-trip tickets on either the American or the Mexican 
side, with profits to remain in the country of purchase. If this idea was 
not acceptable to Laredo authorities, the Mexicans offered to reimburse them 
for their outlay and take over the bridge. The officials of both cities 
finally agreed on a toll of 25¢ from the U.S. side and 2¢ on commuters from 
the Mexican side. 


Miguel Covarrubias, famous Mexican illustrator, painter, and anthro- 
pologist, died of blood poisoning at 53. He was best known to Americans for 
his book Mexico South, an illustrated history of the Olmecs. His last 
important book, written in 1950 and entitled The Eagle, The Jaguar, and The 
Serpent (New York: Knopf, 1954), is a survey of the Indian art of the 
Americas. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Two groups of U.S. officials visited Guatemala in February. President 
Castillo Armas broke off a tour of the interior to return to the capital in 
order to confer with General J. Lawton Collins. The former U.S. Chief of 
Staff was in Guatemala as head of the Mission of Military Counselors. With 
him was John C. Hughes, former U.S. Ambassador to NATO, who was to report 
back to the advisory group. The visit to several republics concerned a new 
U.S. study of mutual security aid programs in Latin America. The other 
group visiting Guatemala consisted of U.S. congressmen checking on Guatemala's 
use of U.S. economic and technical aid. The legislators, headed by Repre- 
sentative A. S. Carnahan, made a favorable report on their return to the House 
of Representatives. 


The Ministers of Economy of the five Central American states approved 
two pacts of economic integration. One formed the whole of Central America 
into a single free-trade zone for certain products, and the other created a 
system of regional industries. These pacts were drawn up in 1956 by groups 
of experts, but some basic disagreements had delayed approval. The original 
draft included two separate lists of commodities: one was of products that 
would have unhindered access to the free-trade zone and the other was of 
those that might be subject to tariffs. However, a third list was recently 
added to include products whose tariffs may be lowered gradually over several 
years to lessen the economic impact of the changes. Through this 10-year 
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treaty, the ministers envisioned a Central American customs union. The 
second pact established special privileges and tax exemptions to those indus- 
tries classified as regional. These industries would also have access to the 
free-trade zone. 


Apparently the government had a few qualms about its own stability, for 
there was a rash of arrests and deportations. One man, 2nd Lt. Enrique Reyes, 
was sentenced to face the firing squad. Reyes, a repatriate from Argentina, 
was said to have been convicted for military excesses under Arbenz. Accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch, there might have been some relation 
between the arrest of Erwin Ortiz, an editor of the anti-government newspaper 
La Batalla, and the activities of Col. Pedro Meyer and Max Salazar. After 
their arrest and consequent confessions, Meyer and Salazar requested depor- 
tation to Mexico. An announcement from the Ministry of the Interior said 
that both were apprehended when they were "preparing a movement against the 
constitutional regime and against the internal security of the state." 
However, the Ministry did not reveal whether others had been similarly 
detained. 


The search for oil took another forward step as surveying of the oil 
concessions began. Aero Service Corporation of Philadelphia started an 
aerial photographic and magnetometer oil search over 15,500 square miles of 
uncharted northern Guatemala. Fifteen major oil companies are cooperating in 
the $500,000 venture, which was planned to establish the boundaries of oil 
concessions. A modified DC-3 was used on the magnetometer survey. 


A move made by the government to encourage further development of Petén 
Department was the opening of vast forest areas to private lumber operators. 
A total of two million acres was opened to the highest bidders. Scattered 
mahogany and cedar stands as well as abundant cheaper woods are said to be on 
this land. The basie bids for various soft woods varied from $3 to $5 per 
cubic meter and on up to $20 per cubic meter for mahogany. 


Guatemala's famous "Volcano of Fire," Fuego, 30 miles west of the capi- 
tal began erupting spectacularly on February 19. Lava began rising slowly 
within the crater, while a column of smoke was visible in the capital. 
Raining down upon an area of more than 100 kilometers in diameter were ashes 
and cinders. A mantle of dust settled over villages where a state of near 
panic was brought on by subterranean volcanic rumblings and earth tremors 


that finally caused the government to evacuate some of the nearer localities. 


EL SALVADOR 


Early in the month El Salvador and Guatemala signed a five-year treaty 
designed to broaden the previous free-trade treaty. There were 216 additions 
to the articles already on the free-trade list. Among the added articles 
were sacks and other products of henequen, kenaf, and similar fibers as well 
as vegetable oils, oleomargarine, and automobile tires. The lowering of 
present tariffs on still more products was planned after further studies. 


The directors of immigration of the five republics met in San Salvador 
to renew discussions of travel restrictions in Central America. Under the 
auspices of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA), the 
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conference surveyed the possibility of abolishing the passport now required 
of Central American citizens traveling in the area. Guillermo Trabanino, 
Secretary General of ODECA, asserted that all restrictions should definitely 
be relaxed and that the present passport policy should be abandoned. 


The passport discussions have added importance in view of the fact that 
another section of the Pan American highway was just completed in El Salvador. 
With the construction of the final 18 1/2-mile gap between Sirama, in the 
southeastern corner of the country, and Goascor4n, on the Honduran border, El 
Salvador's part of the highway was finished. El Salvador paid $4.4 million 
out of the $6.3 million used to build its 197-mile section. The balance was 
paid by the U.S. Although the U.S. was authorized by Congress to pay up to 
66% of the expense, El Salvador paid the 66% instead. This was a larger per- 
centage than was paid by most of the other countries. 


A slight decline in acreage under cultivation plus unfavorable weather 
resulted in the smallest rice crop in years. An estimated 55 million pounds 
of rough rice were harvested in 1956; however, 75 million pounds were produced 
in both 1953 and 1954. The 1956 yield was insufficient for national require- 
ments; imports will therefore be necessary during the next six months. These 
are expected to exceed those of July 1955 to June 1956, when 18 million pounds 
were imported. Prices reached a peak in May and June of 1956 when quotations 
were $11.04 per 100 pounds wholesale but gradually declined to $8.78 in 
December, their lowest since March 1955. 


HONDURAS 


Exercises carried out near the Nicaraguan border by the Honduran mili- 
tary forces gave rise to numerous questions from the public. An official 
statement from the government explained the operations as "routine maneuvers." 
According to the United Press, qualified sources said the operations were 
actually intended to discourage Nicaraguan political exiles in Honduras who 
were allegedly planning to disturb the February 3 presidential elections in 
Nicaragua. The Honduran Government, after assuring Nicaragua that it would 
not permit its territory to be used as a base for aggression against its 
neighbor, arrested a number of men from whom officials confiscated arms, 
which, it was suspected, were to be used in a revolution in Nicaragua. A 
decree was later issued ordering the concentration of all leading Nicaraguan 
exiles in Tegucigalpa. 


A new light was shed on the reason for the military maneuvers along the 
frontier, however, when Honduras announced on February 21 that it had estab- 
lished a new political department, Gracias a Dios, in the long-disputed border 
area. The reason for the presence of troops along the border then became 
obvious. The new department included not only territory already in dispute 
with Nicaragua, but also additional land which Nicaragua claims to own, 
"legitimately and unquestionably." Nicaragua dispatched a strong letter of 
protest requesting an immediate reply (See NICARAGUA). With its population 
of 12,000, the disputed region is said to be rich in gold and timber. It 
includes Laguna Caratasca, where there is great optimism that exploration will 
reveal the existence of petroleum deposits (H.A.R., VIII: p. 360). 


The return of constitutional government in Honduras was after two years 
finally opened to public discussion when General Roque Rodrfguez, head of the 
governing junta, published a letter which he had sent to Honduran Ambassador 
to Spain, José Antonio Pedraza. The letter announced the junta's decision 
"to draft as soon as possible a truly democratic election law by which the 
people should proceed to elect delegates to a National Constituent Assembly." 
When former President Julio Lozano Diaz assumed power because of a crisis in 
the government at the end of 1954 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 13), he declared that 
the constitution would be restored "as soon as possible." After 22 months of 
increasing unrest, a steadily weakening economic position, and finally 
revolution, his de facto government was replaced by the current three-man 
military junta. In his New Year's message Rodriguez declared that consti- 
tutionality could not be returned in the near future--"at least not in 1957"-- 
because of the chaotic situation of the country. A series of protests 
followed. The restoration of a constitutional government has become a 
particularly touchy subject, but Rodriguez' letter is expected to provoke pro- 
longed discussion of the matter. 


An agreement to eliminate double taxation went into effect between 
Honduras and the United States. This convention, sent to the U.S. Senate for 
ratification in June, 1956 (H.A.R., IX: p. 282), is the first of this type 
to be concluded between the U.S. and any Latin American country. Under the 
terms of the treaty, which is retroactive to January 1, Honduras agreed not 
to tax American businessmen unless they have permanent offices in the country. 
In the case of American concerns with a Honduran branch, the branch's net 
income will be subject to Honduran taxation only. A free-trade treaty which 
was not signed between Honduras and El Salvador last August because of the 
disturbing political situation (H.A.R., IX: p. 281), was finally signed in 
February by the junta and Salvadorean President José Lemus. Details of the 
treaty were not given, but public opinion in Honduras opposed it on the 
grounds that it was more favorable to El Salvador, and that, in any case, it 
should have been postponed until a constitutional government replaces the 
present junta. : 


NICARAGUA 


Luis Somoza Debayle, who was appointed by Congress to complete his 
father's term of office after the latter was assassinated last September, won 
an overwhelming victory in the February 3 presidential elections, receiving 
more than 89% of the 489,108 votes polled. His opponent, Edmundo Amador 
Pineda, candidate of the recently created Nicaraguan Conservative party, an 
offshoot of the regular Conservative party (H.A.R., IX: p. 473), admitted he 
had had no hope of winning, but stated that he was disappointed that even in 
his own department of Matagalpa he received only 25% of the votes. According 
to the Nicaraguan constitution, the opposition party receives one third of the 
seats in each house of Congress, and the defeated presidential candidate 
automatically becomes a senator. The Nicaraguan Conservative party, there- 
fore, will have 6 seats in the Senate and 14 in the House of Representatives, 
compared with the government party's 16 and 42 respectively. 


It was reported that although the traditional Conservative party did not 
take part in the elections, a high percentage of its members voted for 
Liberal candidate Somoza because they preferred the victory of a Liberal to 
that of a dissenting Conservative. Campaigns conducted by independent 
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Liberals also reduced the number of Liberal voters. The elections were sig- 
nificant in that Nicaraguan women were permitted to vote for the first time. 


Amador Pineda congratulated Somoza on his victory, but he declared that 
his party's fight "is for tomorrow," and he expressed the hope that it would 
be permitted to make "constructive criticism" in Congress. The President- 
elect pledged this freedom and also freedom of the press, which he character- 
ized as "indispensable." Somoza extended a hand of friendship to Costa Rica's 
President José Figueres, long-time foe of his father, and said he would work 
to eliminate customs and political barriers in Central America and to create 


a Central American passport, pending the creation of a Central American 
union. 


The first major political problem to confront the President-elect was 
the renewal of the old border dispute with Honduras. An emergency cabinet 
meeting was called to deal with the situation when Honduras established a new 
political department in the disputed area. A letter of protest was dis- 
patched immediately. Nicaragua claimed that by taking such steps, Honduras 
was making it more difficult than ever to arrive at a solution to the problem 
(See HONDURAS). 


On February 4, the sentences imposed on some of the persons allegedly 
implicated in the assassination of President Anastasio Somoza (H.A.R., 


X: p. 13), including presidential candidate for 1946 Enoc Aguado, were 
reduced from nine to five years. 


Rumors that Anastasio (""Tachito") Somoza, Jr., brother of the President - 
elect, was planning to join his wife in the U.S., where they would settle 
permanently, gave rise to speculation about the future security of the Somoza 
government. "Tachito" took over complete command of the National Guard after 
the death of his father, and with his brother has been able to maintain the 
country in an apparent state of calm. The National Guard was responsible for 
the arrest and trial of the key figures implicated in the assassination plot. 
"Tachito" was recently promoted to the rank of Brigadier General. 


Cotton and coffee were expected to set new records in the 1956-57 harvest, 
and agricultural credit demand as well as commercial bank loans reached an all- 
time high of 441.8 million cordobas. Loans to cotton and coffee farmers ac- 
counted for most of the increase. Most merchants reported that they were 
operating above the December, 1955, level at the corresponding time in 1956. 
Requests were made for the revision of the free-trade treaty with El Salvador 
because of strong competition from Salvadorean producers of soap, vegetable 
oils, and shoes. The Institute of National Development authorized a credit 
for the construction of a plant at El Bluff for freezing shrimp and other sea 
food for domestic consumption and export. 


COSTA RICA 


The opposition party continued to gain strength in Costa Rica as Presi- 
dent José Figueres defended his National Liberat.on party against charges of 
excessive bureaucracy and poor administration. "Let Don Mario come and fix 
it," he said when he heard the charges made by Mario Echandi Jiménez, oppo- 
Sition candidate. Figueres added that no Costa Rican government had ever 


@ 


achieved for the country the level of technological development attained by 
the present administration. He continued to support the candidacy of 

Francisco Orlich but stated that the government would maintain the "firmest 
position of non-interference" in the election campaign (H.A.R., X: p. 14). 


Monsignor Rubén Odio, Archbishop of San José, decreed automatic ex- 
communication for Catholic parents who continued to send children to Protes- 
tant schools. The order, typical of the hierarchy in Colombia, surprised 
many people, since Costa Rica is noted for its tolerance. Odio's prede- 
cessor, Archbishop Victor Sanabria, had set an example of tolerance unusual 
in Latin America. Several Protestant sects have been flourishing, and 
Protestant schools are well attended. It was charged that the government had 
violated the constitution by permitting a church decree which discriminates 
against Protestant schools. 


The Export-Import Bank lent $161,000 to the Societa Italiana di 
Colonizzazione Agricola (SICA) to aid Italian colonization in Costa Rica. 
SICA is a private company formed in 1951 by a group of Costa Rican and 
Italian businessmen to settle Italian farmers in Central America. The loan 
was made for the purchase of U.S. equipment to construct roads and clear 
land. The new colony was established in 1952 inland from Golfito on the 
Pacific Coast. It has excellent prospects for producing exceptional yields 
of high grade coffee which can be exported as soon as access and feeder roads 
are completed. The colony comprises some 350 Italian immigrants and 400 
Costa Rican farmers. 


Congress appropriated 100,000 colones ($17,500) to fight the first out- 
break of hydrophobia ever recorded in Costa Rica. At least 500 dogs with 
hydrophobia are feared at large in the province of Guanacaste. Rabies- 
infected dogs have bitten about 140 persons and caused the death of two 
children. 


Sefiora Angela Acufia de Chacon of Costa Rica was named "Woman of the 
Americas" by a committee composed of representatives of 11 nations which met 
in New York at the annual conference of the Union of American Women. She was 
cited for her effective work for Pan Americanism and feminism in the conti- 
nent. Other recipients of this title since its institution in 1946 include 
Eleanor Roosevelt and the late Gabriela Mistral of Chile. 


PANAMA 


President Ernesto ("Ernestito") de la Guardia has not relented in his 
drive to promote government honesty and competence. Novel techniques caused 
tax collections to run ahead of expectations, and if this trend should con- 
tinue, important works projected in the current budget can be financed. Two 
devices, in which other Latin American countries have shown an interest, aided 


tax receipts. The first innovation was refusal to allow individuals to license 


private or commercial vehicles for 1957 until they produced proof that their 
taxes were paid up. Secondly, names of delinquent taxpayers were carried in 
the local press. De la Guardia predicted that his administration would 

collect a higher percentage of assessed taxes than any prior administration. 
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Administration-requested bond issues were approved by the National 
Assembly to increase the number of classrooms in existing schools and to con- 
struct 11 new schools in the capital and surrounding provinces. This 
legislation will reduce the shortage of school facilities and, by creating 
public works projects, will help to relieve the greatest economic problem of 
the republic: unemployment. The government decree that at least 10% of all 
Panama-flag ships' crews must be Panamanian was strengthened when the 
Panamanian Federation of Maritime Workers established in Colén a training 
school for seamen. It was hoped that this training would reduce the "con- 
siderable unemployment" reported "particularly among seamen" (H.A.R., 

IX: 


The President also concerned himself with government transportation and 
the drive on malaria. The use of official cars was ordered restricted to 
office hours only and to strictly official business; the National Guard 
received instructions to seize any vehicle violating these newly established 
regulations. The sweeping reforms in public health services authorized by 
the President (H.A.R., IX: pp. 526-7) were begun with a nationwide campaign 
to eliminate malaria completely within four years. 


The rough treatment (H.A.R., X: p. 16) accorded the first two Russian 
ships to utilize the Panama Canal because of the closing of Suez caused the 
remaining 15 to 20 Soviet freighters and fish carriers to seek alternate 
routes. Canal security can be threatened not only by the Russians, according 
to U.S. syndicated columnist Drew Pearson, but also by Panama's President, if 
he decides to take his cue from Egypt's Nasser. U.S. authorities in Washing- 
ton denied, however, that either the government or the people of Panama 
desired to nationalize or internationalize the canal. If Panama did not 
intend to take over the Canal Zone, it did hope for more rapid implementation 
of certain special provisions of the 1955 treaty regulating Panama-U.S. 
relations, according to Ambassador Ricardo Arias Espinosa. According to 
these provisions, which are awaiting U.S. congressional action, land valued 
at $25-40 million is to be returned to Panama. A $20 million bridge to span 
the canal, and a single wage scale for all Canal Zone workers were also 
promised. During a recent visit to Lima, Peru, Second Vice-President _ 
Heraclio Barletta reiterated the Panamanian stand that the Canal Zone belongs 
to Panama. 


Panama continued to push ahead on its 1957 program for asphalting of 
penetration and feeder roads. Permanent crews are to be provided for mainte- 
nance work, a stipulation of World Bank financing. To help finance completion 
of the Pan American Highway, Panama will seek a $16.8 million loan, according 
to the American Embassy. Engineers directing preliminary explorations to 
determine the most feasible route through the Darien swamps have reported 
that the construction of a highway through the jungle would permit the devel- 
opment and colonization of an area of "tremendous potential wealth" in both 
agriculture and natural resources. Nearly all the estimated $92,000 ad- 
ditional needed for the completion of the survey project has been contributed, 
according to the Pan American Union. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 
| 

President Batista's supposedly impregnable wall of censorship collapsed 
on February 26 like the biblical walls of Jericho. The trumpet blasts came 
from the New York Times. In a series of three extraordinary articles which 
appeared on February 24-26, veteran Timesman Herbert L. Matthews not only 
scooped all news sources inside and outside Cuba, but also all government 
agencies, Cuban and foreign. During the height of the blackout, he culmi- 
nated a week-long Cuban newsgathering trip by getting an "impossible" 
interview on February 17 with Fidel Castro in his hide-out hundreds of miles 
to the east of Havana in the heart of the rugged Sierra Maestra range. 


Matthews was aided by the fact that Castro desperately needed publicity. 
Although there were rumors that his men were still active, Castro's personal 
fate was apparently in doubt. He earnestly desired, therefore, to get word 
through to his sympathizers in other parts of Cuba that he was not dead as 
reported by the United Press early in December; that he had not fled to 
Mexico according to another unconfirmed report; and that his forces were in 
high spirits, well-fed, well-paid, increasing, and on the offensive, and not 
about to give up because of Batista's campaign of attrition. Castro's 
partisans smoothed the way for Matthews, who thus became the vehicle for a 
sort of "Message to Garcia" in reverse. 


Posing as a tourist and later as a sugar planter, Matthews and his 
Castro guides worked themselves by jeep via the backroads deep into the 
dangerous area where any false move might have meant their death. Climbing 
on foot and listening for faint signals during most of the night of Febru- 
ary 16, they reached the rendezvous early the next morning. Matthews secured 
the interview together with photographs and repeated the difficult trip back 
through the lines on the night of February 17. Despite the keenest daily 
interest in Cuba about the whereabouts and activities of Castro, the Matthews 
article which appeared in the New York Times on February 24 was the first eye- 
witness reporting on Castro since he had been interviewed by the Cuban 
magazine Bohemia in Mexico more than 90 days before. 


Matthews made a comprehensive study of conditions in Cuba which seemed 
overly favorable to Castro in view of the fact that Matthews estimated the 
actual strength of his unit at no more than 90 men. These, he said, were 
operating independently and without the support of any other organization. 
José Antonio Echeverria, leader of the student group at the University of 
Havana who was much sought by the police, and with whom Matthews also had a 
secret interview, declared that despite a pact of cooperation which he had 


signed with Castro, students were carrying on parallel but separate operations. 


Other observations cited by Matthews were that Batista had become "generally 
unpopular," that "there is more corruption than ever," that “highly respected 
citizens" are beginning to support Castro, but that "Batista still has the 
upper hand" because he has the support of the army. Matthews predicted that 
Batista will probably be able to finish out his term. 


The Cuban Government maintained that censorship was lifted because of 
improved conditions; it had been imposed for 45 days on January 15 and would 
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have expired on March 1. However, the announcement that it would be with- 
drawn came on February 25, just one day after the first Times article proved 
that it had ceased to be effective. Matthews had pointed out that censorship 
had defeated its own purposes by inspiring all sorts of false rumors, one of 
which was to stir forebodings of economic disaster in the midst of a minor 
boom. Nevertheless, freedom of the press was not entirely restored, since 
the continued cancellation of all other constitutional guarantees meant, in 
effect, that Cubans had to practice self-imposed censorship. 


When the New York Herald Tribune queried Batista for a statement on the 
New York Times articles, his Minister of Defense replied for him that the 
interview had never taken place, as proved by the fact that no photograph had 
been taken of the interviewer and Castro. However, the Times published one 
the next day, originally held back because of poor reproductive qualities. 
Matthews had the last word, saying that "The truth will always out, censor- 
ship or no censorship." 


At the end of the month, the Cuban Government purported to bring the 
country up to date on what had happened during the blackout of political 
news. One interesting item disclosed that the mother of Fidel Castro had 
arranged a truce whereby his men were to give themselves up in exchange for 
asylum and exile. The plan came to naught because soon afterward the 
fidelistas killed 11 sleeping soldiers. Another summary of the events that 
had not been reported in Cuba during censorship was made by the United Press. 
It was a day-by-day resume without any comment of bombings, fires, murders, 
terrorism and sabotage, most of which had already been reported in the U.S. 
press. 


The new era of friendly Cuban-Dominican relations was further developed 
at the end of February when a delegation of Dominican Government officials 
and stock raisers returned the visit of Cuban Minister of Agriculture Fidel 
Barreto (H.A.R., X: p. 17). The occasion was the Cuban National Stock Show 
at Rancho Boyeros. 


The economic situation in Cuba continued to be bright despite some 
inflation in retail prices and the tenuous political situation. The Cuban 
peso had 100% backing in gold and foreign exchange reserves, which amounted 
to $468 million as compared to $438 million in circulating currency. Of the 
republic's $600 million debt, $165 million will fall due within five years, 
while the remainder, based on domestic bond issues, is payable over a thirty- 
year period. It is expected that the 1957 sugar crop will gross $600 million 
with government receipts amounting to $100 million from taxes on this product. 
The 495,000 workers in the industry will probably earn some $340 million 
during 1957, an increase of 41% over 1956. 


With all but a few mills grinding by the end of February, the 1957 sugar 
crop got an earlier start than usual. This was due in large part to the free 
crop decreed by the government in place of the original quota restriction of 
5,150,000 long tons. Because of the continuing high price for sugar in the 
world market--it had jumped to 6.70¢ a lb., dropped to 4.90¢, and climbed 
back to 6.10¢ a lb--the International Sugar Council, in accordance with 
provisions of the International Sugar Agreement, as modified last November, 
Suspended all quota restrictions and limitations on exporting countries with 
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a directive that first priority be given to the supply needs of importing 
countries participating in the agreement. 


The fact that, for the first time since 1951, the world price for sugar 8 
had risen higher than the price in the U.S. market created some alarm in it 
Washington as to whether or not Cuba would fulfill its quota to the United Fe 
States. The sale on February 28 of 200,000 tons to Russia at 5.85¢ a lb. 2 
f.o.b. Havana continued to maintain the high level market and cause further sa 
U.S. concern, notwithstanding the fact that the Cuban Government had already 8! 
assured the U.S. that it would receive the full amount of sugar assigned by F: 
the quota and that an additional 506,000 tons would be held in reserve = 
against possible future requirements. 

The price for blackstrap molasses followed the upward rise for sugar di 
with 112 million gallons of the 1957 crop sold at 20¢ a gallon f.o.b. Havana “ 
as compared with the sale of 100.8 million gallons sold in 1956 at 10 1/4¢ - 
a gallon, an increase reflecting a tighter molasses supply and a much larger M 
market for this sugar by-product, which is being widely used for cattle : 
feed. 

P: 

An important hydroelectric center, making use of the Hanabanilla and - 
other small rivers in the southern part of Las Villas province, is proceed- rt 
ing ahead of schedule so that the termination date has now been set sometime " 
in 1958. It is hoped that production of electricity will reach 224,000 = 
kilowatts a day. Some 500 men with earth-moving machines are working on the 
excavations of the two principal dams, the two auxiliaries, and a relief dam. 

Plans are being developed to establish industry in this area, to raise the b; 
level of agricultural production, and to create a tourist center on the be 
lagoon which will be formed by the rivers Hanabanilla, Negro, and Guanayara. . 

Cuba's desire to continue a program of industrial expansion was " 
reflected in a statement by Ricardo Tarabazo, Secretary of the National & 
Association of Cuban Industrialists, to the effect that an upward tariff ” 
revision is being planned by the government. The new tariff would probably 
cover some 6,000 items, as compared to 1,200 items under the present one. 

It was Tarabazo's opinion that the United States, in accordance with its d 
policy of aiding underdeveloped countries, would support Cuba in this attempt Ww 
to reduce its economic dependence on sugar. Tarabazo made no reference, ya 
however, to another important aspect of United States foreign policy--partici- c 
pation in and support of a gradual reduction of tariffs by all countries to 2 


permit a freer flow of trade throughout the world. 


In accordance with the United States Investment Guaranty Program, Cuba 
signed an agreement which provides for an insurance-type protection relating 
to the convertibility of investments into U.S. dollars and to risks of 
expropriation or confiscation. The agreement will apply only to future 
investments which will have to be approved first by the governments of both 
countries. 


OnwonwrA rn Pre 


HAITI 


Tanks and soldiers patrolled the streets of Port-au-Prince, and soldiers 
guarded the Legislative Palace as Haiti's National Assembly met to resolve 
its second crisis within two months. This crisis was precipitated on 
February 1 by the resignation of the newly appointed cabinet which apparently 
could not agree on the candidates to be supported in the next presidential 
election. Acting President Joseph Nemours Pierre-Louis' resignation, a 
general strike, mass demonstrations, and a political stalemate followed. 
Finally, on February 6, Franck Sylvain, one of the presidential candidates, 
was appointed Acting President until elections could be held. 


Pierre-Louis' resignation on February 3 was the final outcome of the 
dissatisfaction caused by his policy of acting as a caretaker President. In 
office, he had refused to abolish the congress elected during Magloire's 
regime (H.A.R., X: p. 9). He had initiated a congressional investigation of 
Magloire's regime, but this was criticized as being too slow. There was even 
some fear that Pierre-Louis might be opening the way for the return of 
Magloire who, though he finally arrived in France on February 22, was, during 
Pierre-Louis' term of office, still uncomfortably close in Jamaica. On one 
occasion, popular unrest was openly expressed when members of the Haitian 
People's party paraded through the streets with placards saying, "Long live 
the revolution, down with Pierre-Louis." With his resignation, the country 
was left leaderless in the midst of a complete general strike. 


This general strike was called shortly before Pierre-Louis' resignation, 
by Senator Louis Dejoie and Francois Duvalier. Dissatisfied with the slow 
investigations, they found a quick response to their call. As presidential 
candidates and longstanding campaigners for clean government and democratic 
freedom, both had previously won many supporters by their denunciation of 
Magloire's regime. It was also rumored that both hoped that a full investi- 
gation would discredit Clément Jumelle, another presidential candidate who 
was a Minister of Finance under Magloire. 


Throughout the crisis General Léon Cantave, Army Chief of Staff, who 
declared his neutrality, kept his soldiers patrolling and maintaining order. 
With Pierre-Louis’ resignation, he called upon the seven presidential 
candidates to meet at army headquarters in Port-au-Prince. Francois Duvalier, 
Clément Jumelle, Franck Sylvain, Alfred Viau, and Julio Jean-Pierre Audain 


attended. Daniel Fignole could not be notified, and Senator Louis Dejoie 
refused to attend. 


Dejoie boycotted the meeting because he maintained that Article 81 of 
the constitution should be adhered to. According to this article, the 
Acting President was to be the senior justice of the Supreme Court. The 
article was at issue in this case due to the unusual circumstances. Pierre- 
Louis, as senior justice, had been appointed Acting President upon Magloire's 
resignation. At the same time, he had taken two other justices, Rudolphe 
Barrau and Lilio Vilgrain into his cabinet. Justice Jean-Baptiste Cinéas, 
considered a strong supporter of Dejoie, was therefore next in line. The 
other candidates disagreed with Dejoie and argued that with Pierre-Louis' 
appointment this clause became inoperative. The group then disbanded without 
reaching any decision. Dejoie, meanwhile, called upon his supporters to 
continue the strike until Cinéas was appointed. 


oma 


The morning after the army headquarters meeting, the decision regarding 
Article 81 and the choice of an Acting President was turned over to the 
National Assembly. While crowds milled outside, the assembly met and ap- 
pointed a committee to study the constitutional issue. On February 6, despite 
the fact that Dejoie had called an end to the strike and claimed victory for 
Cinéas, the National Assembly announced that Franck Sylvain was chosen to 
serve as Acting President. Article 81, as well as Dejoie's wishes, was 
ignored. 


Because of Dejoie's unpopular stand, his political star dimmed. Popular 
sentiment was against the appointment of Cinéas. Reports described hundreds 
of persons, possibly supporters of Duvalier and Fignale, running through the 
streets in Port*au-Prince shouting, "Down with Dejoie, down with Article 81." 
At the same time Daniel Fignole's popularity rose. Fignole, whose appeal was 
mainly to the laboring and poorer classes, was described by Time as "a leftist 
spell-binder with a strong latent hold on the blacks of Port-au-Prince." 

Time claimed that Dejoie's actions caused many of his supporters to transfer 
their allegiance to Fignole, thereby making any. future government even less 
stable. 


Normality was restored with Sylvain's appointment, but his position was 
precarious. He still faced the strong opposition of those who were in favor 
of adhering to the constitution. This opposition apparently adopted a wait- 
ing attitude, and popular opinion was expected to turn against Sylvain unless 
he began to investigate the Magloire regime. Sylvain also inherited a 
country near bankruptcy. Coffee, Haiti's major export, suffered a crop 
failure (H.A.R., IX: p. 583), and the general strike hurt its second major 
industry, tourism. As a result, less money circulated and business came 
practically to a standstill. Moreover, there were rumors of unrest in the 
south and of troops being transferred there. Commandant Max Duthiers, 
executive officer at army headquarters, called the troop movements routine. 
In Carrefour, however, strife occurred and two people were killed in a 
skirmish on February 27, when Senator Dejoie was touring this apparent 
Fignole stronghold. As a result of this incident, a radio appeal was made by 
Thésalus Pierrie Etienne, Minister of the Interior. He requested peace and 
order so that elections could be held. 


At the end of February, Sylvain's only actions had been to appoint a 
cabinet and to make an address promising early elections. By then, the 
number of presidential candidates had risen to nine. Deep suspicions and 
crosscurrents of opinions already made it clear that Sylvain would have a 
tough task. The Washington Daily News aptly described Haiti's present situ- 
ation as "a scramble for power which has become a free-for-all." 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On February 28, the case of the mysterious disappearance in the Domini- 
can Republic of Gerald Lester Murphy, a young free-lance pilot from Oregon, 
was brought before the U.S. House of Representatives by Charles 0. Porter, 
Democrat from Oregon. Generalissimo Trujillo was responsible for Murphy's 
murder, Porter charged. 
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Congressman Porter, along with Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, was 
closely involved in the investigation of the disappearance in December of 
the young Oregonian. The Dominican explanation of the mystery, which was 
forwarded to Washington late in January, placed the blame on Octavio de la 
Maza, a fellow pilot of Murphy's with the Dominican Airlines. De la Maza 
had been arrested early in January, and, the Dominican Government maintained, 
had hanged himself in his cell after confessing in a purported suicide note 
to killing Murphy and throwing his body into the sea. 


The whole affair suddenly exploded when the February 25 issue of Life 
described it as a "dark and deadly conspiracy."' The Dominican explanation 
was regarded as unsatisfactory by the State Department and others, and there 
arose suspicion of a connection with the disappearance of Jestis Galindez on 
March 12, 1956. In its reconstruction of the conspiracy, Life reviewed the 
equally strange disappearancesof both Galindez and Murphy. Life recounted a 
schedule of Murphy's activities, his friendship with Arturo Espaillat, 
Dominican Consul General in New York, his unusual affluence after being 
employed by the Dominican Republic, and his mysterious flight there with a 
“cancer patient" as sole passenger. This trip, Life was quick to note, was 
made on the very day of Galindez' disappearance. Time also reviewed the case 
and suggested the possibility of no less than four "cover-up" murders in the 
wake of Galindez' disappearance. Time reported that Murphy's passenger, 
instead of being Galindez, might have been Francisco ("The Lame One") Martinez 
Jara, wanted by the F.B.I. as a suspect in the kidnaping of Galindez. 


Porter's congressional speech climaxed the month's developments in the 
mystery. Outside the capitol building rival groups of Dominicans, who came 
from New York, paraded. Within, emotions ran high during the debate. 

Besides presenting the Murphy case, Porter attacked the U.S. policy of "toler- 
ation, conciliation, and condonation" of the Dominican dictator. He then 
questioned the propriety of serving such a government, mentioning Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., and Charles Patrick Clark, whose law firm represents Trujillo. 
Porter's attack was immediately criticized. Some congressmen felt that the 
attack might offend Trujillo and a friendly nation, which, they claimed was 
vital to hemispheric defense. At the same time, Representative James Grove 
Fulton, Republican of Pennsylvania, asserted that Porter's inferences had 

gone too far. Representative John M. Robsion, Jr., Republican of Kentucky, 
felt that Porter should have waited for further investigations and facts. 


"Communism" (a favorite Trujillo accusation), "extravagant," and "only 
to discredit the Dominican Republic for political reasons" were the terms 
used by Carlos S4nchez y Sdnchez, president of the Dominican Chamber of 
Deputies, to describe Porter's remarks. S4nchez y Sdnchez expressed his 
amazement that such charges should be made in the U.S. Congress and that 
Porter should rely upon information from "sensation-seeking magazines." His 
was the first direct Dominican reaction. Earlier in the month, Elpidio Berio, 
Dominican Attorney General, protested to the U.S. State Department, complain- 
ing that Richard H. Stephens, U.S. chargé d'affaires in Ciudad Trujillo, had 
implied doubts about the veracity of the official Dominican explanation by 


testing the strength of the hook from which de la Maza supposedly hanged 
himself. 


Neither Porter's efforts nor Life's and Time's publicizing of the infer- 
ences clarified the strange disappearances of Murphy and Galindez. At the 


end of the month, intensive investigation was still being continued. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles announced that the Departments of State and Justice 
were cooperating in the inquiry, and the State Department reported it had 
summoned Joaquin Salazar, Dominican Ambassador, to discuss the matter with 
Assistant Secretary Roy B. Rubottom, Jr. Also under investigation were Life's 
allegations that Consul General Arturo Espaillat in New York may have had some 
part in the affair. 


Newspaper and Life reports on the Murphy case mentioned two other open 
enemies of Trujillo. One was German Ornes, who had finally been re-admitted 
to the United States. He was described as another target of threats from 
Trujillo's supporters. The other man was Nicolds Silfa, who had accused 
Trujillo of trying to discredit him as leader of the Dominican Revolutionary 
party in New York (H.A.R., IX: p. 584). He reportedly offered to furnish 
Porter with information on the Murphy case. 


The excitement concerning the Murphy-Galindez puzzle overshadowed the 
surprise Cuban-Dominican rapprochement in January. It was viewed with reser- 
vations since the two countries are still rivals in the sugar industry and 
have a long history of meddling in each other's political affairs. Why any 
rapprochement had taken place was still not clear, although unrest in Cuba 
itself was cited as a possible determining factor in General Fulgencio 
Batista's decision to smooth out his relations with the Dominican Republic. 


PYERTO RICO 


Relations between the University of Puerto Rico and the Department of 
Public Instruction have been strained for some time, and in February Mariano 
Villaronga Toro resigned as Secretary of Education. El Mundo editorialized 
that such friction is only partly the result of conflict between the person- 
alities of Villaronga and University President Jaime Benitez. The legal 
position of the university is antiquated. By law the Secretary of Education 
presides over the Superior Council on Education. This body guides the uni- 
versity and appoints the president in the absence of a U.S.-type board of 
regents. The growing prominence of the University of Puerto Rico as it sets 
up a center of nuclear studies emphasized the need for cooperation in edu- 
cation and probably influenced Villaronga's resignation. His successor was 
not named. 


Dofia Felisa Rincén de Gautier was sworn in for a fourth term as mayor of 
San Juan. She then flew to New York to take part in the "Brotherhood in 
Action" assembly sponsored by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the 65th District of the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union. She next spent a week at the State Department in Washington 
before commencing a 45-day good-will tour of six Latin American countries. 
Spain offered her a decoration which she was not expected to accept as the 
constitution of Puerto Rico requires a state employee to obtain legislative 
authorization to receive foreign gifts or decorations. Also, Dojia Felisa's 
majority Partido Popular Democratico (P.P.D.) disapproves undemocratic 
regimes. 


The Legislative Assembly was slow in starting. The P.P.D. favored 
naming labor advisers to the government; the opposing Partido Estadista 
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Republicano (PER) said that this was merely a move for popularity and that 
labor should be represented on such bodies as the powerful Committee of Public 
Services or the Industrial Commission. Governor Luis Mufioz Marin urged 
greater autonomy and responsibility for municipalities. 


As Puerto Rico boomed, Mayor Rincén de Gautier announced a six-year 
$25 million plan for San Juan improvements, including a $10 million, 600-bed 
hospital, seven medical dispensaries, and a $3 million sports stadium. The 
governor announced preliminay studies by the Planning Commission for the 
renovation of areas of San Juan. The cost of the project may reach $10 mil- 
lion (two-thirds from Washington) by 1960. 


The International Hotels Corporation of Pan American World Airways began 
a 359-room luxury hotel near the International Airport, and the Caribe Hilton 
Hotel was finishing an addition of 110 rooms. In February, AVIANCA, the 


Colombian airline, announced weekly flights between Bogot4 and Lisbon, via 
San Juan. 


The New York and eastern seaboard shipping strike tied up some ships of 
the Bull Insular Line (which handles 60% of island shipping), but to avoid 
public concern the governor announced that the island had a two-months' 
supply of foodstuffs. Meanwhile the Federal Maritime Board continued to 
study the recently-raised shipping rates. A decision was expected in March. 
Plans for dredging a channel in San Juan Bay were allotted $278,500, but will 
eventually require several million dollars of federal funds. 


The National Railway of Puerto Rico, the government narrow-gauge line 


linking San Juan and Ponce which went bankrupt last August, was purchased by 
the M. S. Kaplan Co. of Chicago. An insular government committee about to 
eliminate a 10% tax on the sale of scrap iron postponed its decision for a 


year so that the government would not lose $250,000 on the sale of the 
railroad. 


The sugar cane harvest was delayed. Hardly half the centrales were 
grinding cane despite the hope this year to grind all cane now growing. Lack 
of agreement between sugar producers and unions was blamed. A spokesman for 
Associated Sugar Producers was pessimistic about 1957. Nevertheless the 
South Puerto Rico Sugar Co.'s statement to stockholders forecast increased 
yields in the next few years and announced a three-year program of capital 
investment for expansion. No radical changes will be brought about by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's announcement that in future it will not set up 
its own minimum wage scale for Puerto Rican sugar workers. The wages will be 
those set by the island's minimum wage laws or by agreements between manage- 
ment and labor. In 1955 the U.S.D.A. set the minimum wage for an 8-hour day 
at $3.08. The island average was $3.51 among sugar workers. 


Puerto Rican minimum wages were involved in three proposals that Labor 
Sub-Committees of the U.S. Congress were considering. Oregon Democrat 
Wayne Morse of the Senate Sub-Committee proposed an extension of the $1 per 
hour minimum wage law to retail enterprises with a total volume of more than 
$500,000 annually. The bill explicitly includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Representative Augustine B. Kelley, Democrat from Pennsylvania, 
made the proposal to the House Sub-Committee on Labor that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act be broadened. Such a broadening would include several areas of 
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employment in Puerto Rico. Republican Senator H. Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey presented a bill to restore to the Secretary of Labor the power of 
refusing recommendations of the industrial committees on wages in Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Samoa. In addition, Smith's bill proposed that 
wage revisions be made bi-annually instead of annually, and that no revisions 
be made where the minimum wage was equal to the $1 per hour standard in the 
48 states. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The Chicago Tribune published a declaration by Argentine Provisional 
President Pedro E. Aramburu accusing ex-dictator Juan Domingo Perén, still 
in exile in Caracas, of absconding with $800 million from the Argentine 
treasury. Although Perdén claimed to have arrived in Caracas with only 
$14,000, Venezuelan economic circles whispered rumors of substantial invest- 
ments by Perén in racing stables, rural real estate, and other properties. 
Few observers believed that Perén now possessed the sum indicated by 
Aramburu, but some thought Perdén still had as much as $200 million. The 
Venezuelan Federal Court rejected an Argentine Government petition for the 
confiscation of these funds, saying that confiscation was impossible unless 
actual legal proceedings were brought against Perdén in the Venezuelan courts. 
In an interview with the Venezuelan magazine Elite, Perén declared that 
Aramburu and Vice President Isaac Rojas were responsible for the "chaos" in 
Argentina. He denied charges that he was plotting against the Aramburu 
government, asking, "Does there exist a man who can instigate a revolt from 
a distance of 5,000 kilometers?" Perén's temporary visa expired February 9, 
and no information appeared as to its renewal. Perdén denied rumors that he 
was returning to Panama. Since he appeared to be a resident exile, inform- 
ants believed he would be granted a resident visa (See ARGENTINA). 


U.S. Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming told the Middle East Emergency 
Committee that although oil delivery to Europe following the Suez crisis was 
going well, it would be still better if more Venezuelan crude oil could be 
diverted from the United States to Europe. The Instituto Petroqufmico an- 
nounced plans to build a refinery of 3,000 barrels daily capacity in addition 
to its factory which converts natural gas into synthetic fertilizers. The 
refinery will be located in Morén, near Puerto Cabello. Oscar Rodriguez 
Gragirema, Minister of Public Works, announced that construction of a bridge 
over Lake Maracaibo would begin July 1. Final bids considered by the minis- 
try were to be in accordance with government design at a cost not to exceed 
320 million bolivares and a completion date not later than July, 1960. To 
ease the water shortage in the city of Maracaibo, expansion of the water 
works was also scheduled to begin in July. The $10 million project was 
expected to increase the capacity by 50%. Included in the plans for major 
government building projects to be completed this year was an allotment of 
$14.5 million for a crude oil loading terminal at La Salina and a $27 mil- 
lion grant for the laying of 108 miles of track on the Puerto Cabello- 
Barquisimeto Railroad. 


Other Items in the $2 billion building program were $316.4 million 
scheduled for new industrial plant expenditures, $52 million for a University 
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City residential and commercial center, a $12 million housing development for 
petro-chemical workers, $30.9 million for séwer, irrigation, and waterworks 
pipelines, and $317 million for oil pipelines and refineries. Sears Roebuck 
and Co. will invest over $6 million for new and expanded retail stores on a 
country-wide basis. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce reviewed the plan of national electri- 
fication which will represent an investment of $275 million by 1960 for power 
installations. Of this, $234 million is set aside for new construction. As 
a result of the general expansion of the country's economy, Venezuela's 
electric power production capacity has almost doubled in the last five years, 
and could double again by 1960. The government-developed hydroelectric 
system on the Caroni River will have an initial capacity in 1958 of 200,000 
kilowatts, with a potential enlargement to 300,000 kilowatts. 


Development of the Gu4rico state irrigation project began. A large new 
cattle area was planned for this region calling for a yearly acquisition of 
120,000 head of cattle. A herd of pure-bred Brangus beef cattle from the 
southern United States was to be established in T&chira state in western 
Venezuela. The herd will consist of 200 bulls plus cows and will be used to 
upgrade the native cattle. The Agricultural Bank will finance the impor- 
tations. A packing house was being considered for Barquisimeto as a joint 
venture of local interests and of A. F. Axelrod of New York. For this and 
other livestock projects, about 20 million bolfvares are being allocated. As 
a result of this livestock improvement and expansion program, an excess in 
beef production was expected. The present rate of increase was believed by 
some ranchers to be 500,000 head a year. Beef retail prices reached their 
lowest point in the central part of the country near the beef producing 
llanos. Seeking an outlet for the excess production, the Venezuelan Cattle 
Growers Association arranged recently to fly 22,000 to 44,000 lbs. of meat 
daily to the Dutch Antilles. 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation is drafting a four-year, 50 mil- 
lion bolivar project for powdered-milk plants and related industries. Stock 
held by the corporation in Silsa, the government-owned pasteurizing plant 
in Caracas, was recently sold to the Association of Milk Producers, a co- 
operative whose president promised a higher quality milk output and the 
erection of a butter and cheese factory to utilize seasonal surplus pro- 
duction. The reported price for the 40,500 transferred shares was equivalent 
to $1.6 million. Industria Lactea de Carabobo (INLACA), an affiliate of the 
International Basic Economy Corporation of New York headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, bought a modern milk plant in Caracas from Lecheria Venezuela 
which had been leasing it to INLACA since last April. According to officials, 
the plant, which had a 100,000 quart daily capacity, was purchased to ensure 
the company's ability to meet increasing demands for pasteurized milk. 


During the month, seven Tokyo businessmen visited the Caribbean area 
exhibitimg Japanese products, conducting market research, and otherwise 
bolstering trade with the region. Following their visit, Luis F. Lovena 
Péez, Venezuelan Communications Minister, left for Tokyo on February 27 to 
visit Japanese industrial plants in the interest of trade. He said prior 
to his departure that Venezuelan oil and iron ore might be used to purchase 
Japanese railroad equipment and ships. 


In Caracas, government, industry, and science celebrated the instal- 
lation of the first electronic computer in Latin America. Made by Inter- 
national Business Machines Company, the computer is capable of 70 multipli- 
cations of 10 digits per second, 50 divisions per second, and 200 additions 
or subtractions per second. It will be used by the government to calculate 
such things as taxation, but will also be available to private industry. 


The Orinoco Mining Company acquired a 1,000-foot-long, 60-inch-wide 
conveyor belt to load iron ore at Puerto Ordaz. Produced by B. F. Goodrich 
Company of Akron, Ohio, the 22 1/2 ton belt was made of extra strength rayon 
pile with a nylon filler and was said to be as strong as steel cable. It 
was the largest belt ever made in one piece by Goodrich and can move ore at 
6,000 tons an hour or 100 tons a minute. 


Venezuelan, German, and Italian investors reportedly planned a $15 mil- 
lion plant at San Joaquin, Carabobo, to assemble European motor vehicles and 
heavy machinery. 


Nicolas Veloz, dean of the Venezuelan consular corps and vice-consul in 
New York for more than 35 years, died at the age of 75 in a Brooklyn hospital. 
Besides his long diplomatic career in the United States, Veloz had won 
several prizes in international competition as a sculptor. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombians were still discussing in February the allegation made by Time 
magazine in January (H.A.R., X: p. 27) that President Rojas Pinilla had been 
obliged to share authority with a military "junta." War Minister General 
Gabriel Paris, in an interview for Semana of February 4, declared emphatically 
that such a military group did not exist, that there was, in fact, only an 
advisory body to consider the President's proposals which had no vote in the 
final decisions. The only measure adopted by this body, supposedly without 
consulting the President, was the pronouncement in favor of Rojas Pinilla's 
re-election in 1958. : 


This declaration was accompanied by an "inspired" campaign initiated by 
various newspapers, unions, local governments, and other organizations in 
support of the President's re-election. Bogot4 was soon covered with posters 
favoring the continuance of the "new order." Education Minister Sefiora 
Josefina Valencia de Hubach, daughter of the renowned poet Guillermo Valencia, 
was also reported to have rallied a large group of women to campaign in behalf 
of the President. Confronted with all this "support," Rojas Pinilla made no 
denial that he would choose to continue as President. 


As the proposed "third force" (supported by Rojas Pinilla's followers) 
did not succeed in forming a political party (H.A.R., IX: p. 291), the few 
Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist leaders who are attached to the military 
government are now trying to promote a pro-Rojas coalition to oppose the 
civilian Liberal-Conservative coalition announced by Alberto Lleras Camargo 
at Benidorm, Spain (H.A.R., IX: p. 344). Several government leaders in 
official newspaper declarations stated that Colombian elections have always 
been controlled by cliques with the aid of demagogy, fraud, and liquor. 
Support was offered to the President by a group of Socialist and Liberal 
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employees at the governmental administrative headquarters in San Carlos 
Palace. Rojas Pinilla hinted unmistakably there that he expected a plebiscite 
to be taken, requiring "spontaneous" signatures from every city, town and 
village by those favoring his re-election. This proposal brought reper- 
cussions from abroad. In Mexico, Excelsior declared that if Colombia's 
present system continues, the country will soon be a copy of the old regime 

of Tiburcio Carfas Andino of Honduras. 


Ex-President Eduardo Santos declared in a letter which could not be 
published, that he is in full accord with ex-Presidents Alberto Lleras Camargo 
and Mariano Ospina Pérez, that public opinion had nothing to do with General 
Paris' declaration favoring Rojas Pinilla's second term, and that the 
Colombian people have been "notified" of Rojas Pinilla's re-election "as if it 
were a fait accompli." The Conservatives of Antioquia called for a return to 
legal order and declared in a bulletin, signed by Luis Navarro Ospina and 
other politicians, that the military regime enjoys no legal support. 


At the same time, a joint declaration was issued by Liberal party leader 
Alberto Lleras Camargo and the National Committee of Conservative Action, 
stating that the declaration of the War Minister does not represent the 
opinion of all the armed forces, but only a small group of high military men 
closely attached to the President. "If the republic accepts this coup d'état 
without any protest or reaction," they said, "the fate of the Colombian 
people will continue indefinitely in the hands of a single man, whoever he 
may be, since he will control the arms entrusted to him by the people, who 
continue to rely on such respectable and just institutions as parliament, 
judges, and laws." 


The signers of this document, Alberto Lleras Camargo and the partisans 
of former dictator Laureano Gomez, were summoned before a court by the in- 
telligence service (SIC) on penalty of a fine for failure to appear. They 
replied that the matter was not one concerning the police and that the 

summons was illegal. 


Following the protests against the proposed re-election of Rojas Pinilla, 
Interior Minister José Enrique Arboleda Valencia declared that the armed 
forces had no intention of imposing an indefinite dictatorship on Colombia, 
but that they only wished to have Rojas Pinilla serve through one more term, 
or until 1962, in order to re-establish peace. He reminded the people that 
Colombia is in a state of siege and for that reason, political meetings and 
propaganda are not allowed. 


Battered but unbowed, well-known writer Luis Eduardo Nieto Caballero 
sent his twelfth letter to President Rojas Pinilla, declaring that the new 
economic austerity was made necessary by Rojas' extravagant military expendi- 
tures of 250 million pesos in 1956, and the present 56 million peso presi- 
dential budget. He invited the President to answer the accusations, made 
earlier by Time that he has taken advantage of his position to borrow money 
and participate in business connected with his office. 


As a result of the above objections, censorship, which had been eased 
for a short period, was again enforced, and publication stopped on articles 
concerning the educational budget, religious intolerance, and anti-Communist 
propaganda. 
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Brigadier General Pioquinto Rengifo, Ambassador to Lima and formerly 
governor of Antioquia, was, according to the government, retired from active 
army service "by his own choice." Upon hearing the news, Rengifo stated in 
a letter to Rojas Pinilla: "Since my retirement has been decreed without 
my requesting it, I request that the decree be modified...in view of the 
circumstances, I ecusiser myself obliged to submit my irrevocable resignation 
as Ambassador to Peru.' 


With considerable publicity, the Presidents of Venezuela and Colombia 
met on a long, narrow steel bridge over the TAchira River February 27, to 
confer regarding possibilities of improving relations between the two 
countries. Colombian Ambassador to Caracas, Mauricio Obregén, in a press 
declaration which seemed to mask any specific reason for the meeting, stated 
that the efforts of Colombia and Venezuela to draw up a commercial treaty may 
be the beginning of a wider movement to establish commercial relations among 
all Latin American countries. Colombia's foreign minister had announced 
earlier that the talks would "go a little beyond mere protocol," but if any 
agreement was made, it has not been announced. The Presidents assured each 
other that their respective countries were in "understanding" hands, and as 
Venezuelan President Pérez Jiménez put it, "We are both military men and have 
the same problems and the same enemies." 


On the economic front, the outstanding news was the payment of 60% of 
the commercial debt from reserves of the Banco de la Repiblica. The payment 
was made through several United States banks. The rest of this debt, 
reportedly reduced to $50 million, will be covered by monthly installments. 


In reply to questions from newsmen, Finance Minister Luis Morales Gémez 
explained that Colombia had amassed a reserve of $90 million to liquidate the 
problem of outstanding debts completely. The Banco de la Republica, he 
stated, had accomplished this work by means of the austerity plan which 
reduced imports to $12 million during the last quarter of 1956. Morales 
Gémez' plan has been accepted not only by American banks, but also by German 
bankers to whom part of Colombia's debts are owed. 


Despite the favorable appearance of the economic picture, the peso 
again began to drop, falling from 6 to 6.40 to the dollar by the end of 
February. Observers felt that if austerity measures have actually been 
successful, the drop must have been caused by political unrest over the 
possibility of Rojas Pinilla's re-election. 


Among Colombian projects presently contemplated, one of the most impor- 
tant is a 500 million peso power plant near Bogot4 (H.A.R., IX: p. 488) 
which will generate 470,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric power from the waters 
of the Bata river. Slated to be the largest power plant in South America, 
this plant should be of great importance in the development of Bogot4 and 
may transform that city into one of the most industrialized centers in the 
American tropics. At present, the capital has less energy than smaller 
cities such as Medellin. Electric energy output in Colombia has increased 
in recent years, rising from 550,000 kilowatts in 1953 to 850,000 in 1957, 
but this amount must be doubled to fulfill urgent demands. 


According to W. Londofio, secretary of the Colombian Automobile Co., 
Austin automobiles may be produced in Colombia as a result of a concession 
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granted this Colombian firm by the Austin Motor Company of Birmingham, 
England. The Colombian company would utilize domestic raw materials such as 
nonferrous metals, leather, textiles, plastics, and steel, the latter to 
come from the Paz del Rfo plant. 


Edgar Kaiser has also expressed interest in establishing various enter- 
prises including a factory for motor vehicle production; a stamping plant to 
supply manufacturers of refrigerators, stoves, and furniture; and shipyards 
on the Atlantic coast. It is claimed that, because of the cheap labor supply, 
the shipyards could be staffed at lower cost than those in the United States, 
and, by building ten to twelve ships a year, could increase the annual 
national product by about $60 million. This and similar plans involving 
restrictions on foreign shipping aroused a very critical reaction in shipping 
and government circles in the United States, according to an article in the 
New York Times of March 3. 


President Rojas Pinilla, apparently as a means of strengthening his candi- 
dacy, has proposed agrarian reform. He declared that the "baldios" (unculti- 
vated lands which belong to the State) must be distributed and that this 
distribution would be a most effective means of fighting Communism. According 
to one well-informed source, however, the unstated fact was that Colombia has 
no agrarian problem. There were, he said, many "baldfos,"' but their immedi- 
ate distribution was not necessary. He admitted, nevertheless, that there was 
a need to integrate their use with the already inhabited lands. The latter 
were divided and distributed during the last century without the accompaniment 
of civil wars, and today Colombia has one farm for every five or six people. 
The urgent measure, this authority claimed, was not the distribution of lands, 
but rather the organization and coordination of the different agricultural 
services, some of which have been available for 25 years. 


Transformacién, a weekly newspaper that began circulation in February, 
stated that it was at the service of the "new republican order and the new 
leading classes of Colombia," and in its first issue published an interview 
with President Rojas Pinilla. 


ECUADOR 


Leonardo Moscoso, Secretary-General of Administration (a cabinet post), 
affirmed recently that the government will use all the resources at its dis- 
posal to insure public order if the need arises. This statement was in 
response to a recent declaration by the Socialist party warning that it was 
initiating "an inexorable and belligerent opposition" to the present govern- 
ment. Moscoso said that such a stand was unjustified, but that it came under 
the heading of freedom of opinion and assembly which were being upheld by the 
present administration. Moscoso added that the Socialist party could hope to 
gain little by an attack on the government, since the issues involving social 
legislation had only recently been decided during President Ponce Enriquez’ 
presidential campaign. He cited the low-rent housing program, cooperatives, 
and family salaries. The Socialists were the first party openly to oppose 
the present government. Moscoso pointed out that it was expected that any 


militant Socialists, now collaborating with the present government, would 
resign. 


- 


There were political repercussions, especially in Guayaquil, when it was 
learned that ex-President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra's column in Diario del 
Ecuador would be discontinued. Velasco Ibarra's first article was well re- 
ceived, but his second, although awaited with enthusiasm, never appeared. El 
Telégrafo of Guayaquil published a statement by Velasco Ibarra in which he 
expressed his disgust and surprise that the editor of Diario del Ecuador, 
after having offered to carry his column, had refused to accept any further 
articles. Velasco Ibarra protested against this action in the name of freedom 
of expression. 


Former Minister of Education Adolfo Jurado Gonzdlez resigned as president 
of the National Planning Commission because of differences of opinion with 
Ponce Enriquez over the use of government funds. The National Planning Com- 
mission, along with Jurado Gonzd4lez, was in favor of building hospitals in 
both Quito and Guayaquil, at a cost of 50 million sucres each. Ponce 
Enriquez, however, disapproved of this project for economy reasons. He said 
Ecuador is experiencing an economic readjustment. The President believed 
the Planning Commission should solve the problem of cheap housing, before 
planning works which the country cannot afford. 


The Ecuadorean Government reportedly had not resorted to its legal 
authority to obtain overdrafts from the Central Bank to meet its needs. All 
expenses incurred since January 1 have been met from ordinary revenue. Conse- 
quently, for the first time in 14 years, the government has not had to avail 
itself of Central Bank overdrafts early in the year. Financial circles 
believed that if the treasury practiced austerity, while still carrying on 
productive investments, 1957 might end with a balanced budget. 


Ecuador is interested in making mining a strong pillar in the national 
economy. Plans are now underway to determine the extent of iron ore deposits 
in Manab{ and Guayas provinces with a view to establishing an iron and steel 
industry to supply domestic markets. A substantial deposit of good coal was 
located in January near Esmeraldas. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Crowds in Groton, Connecticut, cheered the launching of the last two of 
six submarines contracted by Peru during the Odria administration, but the 
attitude taken by current Peruvian officials was far less jubilant. Although 
some observers felt that President Manuel Prado has been excessively critical 
of his predecessor, Prado's pique appeared justified in this instance. 
Vice-Admiral Roque Saldias, Navy Minister under Odria, allegedly ordered the 
submarines without the necessary approval. The general feeling appeared to 
be that the purchase price would severely tax the traditionally low naval 
budget which had to be increased by 98% for 1957 precisely to meet submarine 
payments (H.A.R., X: p. 30). Lima's La Prensa hinted at the existence of a 
scandal involving a sizable commission on the reputed $32 million cost of the 
submarines. This belief was supported by the fact that Roque Saldfas had 
preferred to order expensive submarines rather than accept two old cruisers 
which the United States wanted to sell Peru for a nominal amount. Roque 
Saldias, apparently favoring discretion, remained silent. Meanwhile U.S. and 
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Peruvian naval vessels participated in joint maneuvers off the Peruvian coast. 
The exercises, which stressed anti-submarine convoy defense, drew press 
approval. 


Although all parts of the Peruvian Andes reported torrential rains 
during February, the nation continued to feel the effects of the prolonged 
drought. In a determined effort ta solve the problem of food shortage, the 
President met with his ministers during the middle of the month and announced 
the creation of a National Foodstuffs Corporation. The corporation is to 
maintain close supervision over the importation of meat and will try to 
foster an increase of beef herds. One of its first duties will be to assume 
control of the Frigorifico Nacional. In another move to lessen the shortage, 
the Export-Import Bank announced a $2.2 million credit to Nicolini Hermanos, 
S.A., a Lima flour mill. This loan will permit it to purchase approximately 
30,000 tons of U.S. surplus wheat. The credit is to be guaranteed by a 
Peruvian bank. 


Further insurance against droughts is being provided in the northern 
Piura region. A large dam and an extensive irrigation system have been under 
construction in this area since December 1953 (H.A.R., VII: no. 12). Now 

in its final phase, according to La Hacienda, the work should be completed by 
June 1957. It is hoped that the project will make 125,000 hectares arable. 
Reports indicate that the government proposes to parcel out the irrigated 
land in plots of 100 hectares to deserving farmers. 


The proposed Peru-Bolivia oil pipeline became in February the target for 
Peruvian ultranationalists. Fernando Belatnde Terry, a presidential candi- 
date in 1956 and a duelist of notoriety, led the verbal assault against the 
pipeline. Both the Partido Accién Popular (PAP) and the Partido Demécrata 
Cristiano (P.D.C.) denounced the pipeline as an encroachment upon national 
sovereignty. El Comercio argued that, in view of Bolivia's low petroleum 
production, such a pipeline was not sound. Furthermore El Comercio felt that 
for Peru, as a petroleum-producing nation, this pipeline would not be helpful. 
The new mine at Toquepala had once hoped to use this Bolivian oil, but the 
conditions proposed by the Bolivian Government were completely unacceptable. 


Pedro Beltrd4n, acting as President Prado's personal representative, was 
pleased with his discussions of technical cooperation on housing development 
with representatives of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration 

(I1.C.A.). Recent Peruvian legislation has created a savings and loan associ- 
ation to implement a low-cost-housing program. Rollin S. Atwood, director of 
the I.C.A.'s Latin American division, agreed to send several outstanding U.S. 
builders and housing experts to advise Peru. 


The International Monetary Fund extended for one year permission for 
Peru to draw $12.5 million from the Fund. Also renewed were the $12.5 mil- 
lion stabilization agreement with the U.S. Treasury and the $5 million 
Stabilization credit granted by the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York. Peru 
has not yet drawn from these credits, which have been available since Febru- 
ary 1954 (H.A.R., VII: no. 2). 


President Prado signed a law which will increase the Banco Industrial 
del Peri's capital by 32 million soles to 400 million soles. This was done 
to aid credit-short industrial activities. The bank was directed to be 
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particularly attentive to the needs of industries, especially for small and 
medium-sized loans in the provinces. 


Southern Peru continued to be the scene of bustling activity as the 
Southern Peru Copper Corporation prepared to develop the porphyry copper 
deposits at Toquepala. The previously sleepy port of Ilo has become a busy 
traffic center for ships carrying construction materials destined for the 
Toquepala project. A subsidiary of Foley Brothers is currently constructing 
port facilities at Ilo. The site of the smelter, which will produce about 
120,000 tons of 99% pure blister copper annually, is located slightly north 
of Ilo. When production commences in 1960 Peru will be further assured of a 
stable position in international trade. As a result of the coming importance 
of Ilo, and the added attractions of port facilities, both Peru and Bolivia 
are showing increasing interest in improving transportation routes to the 
port. The Banco Continental reported that Peru and Bolivia have agreed in 
principle to the immediate construction of a highway linking Ilo and Moque- 
gua with La Paz. Many details have yet to be solved, particularly that of 
financing such a project. ' 


Peruvians mourned the death of José Gdlvez, president of the Senate, who 
on February 8 at the age of 72 was the victim of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
GAlvez was a noted man of letters in addition to being an able politician. 

He was one of the leaders of the National Democratic Front (F.D.N.) and 
during the senatorial elections of 1956 received the support of the Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana (APRA). Ratil Porras Barrenechea assumed 
the office of president of the Senate. 


The Hispanic American Report recently received a letter from Eudocio 
Ravines, noted author of The Yenan Way. Ravines is now editing Vanguardia, a 
Lima weekly. He described Vanguardia's objectives thus: "My publication is 
of a general nature; but special emphasis is placed on the interpretation of 
national and international political developments. Vanguardia is conducting 
an open campaign against Communism and Marxist activities in the politics of 
this nation." 


Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, leader of the APRA, continued a European 
tour. According to Visién, Haya de la Torre expressed goodwill toward the 
U.S. in a recent address to the American Club in Paris. The Aprista leader 
said he had changed his tactics as a result of the Good Neighbor policy's 
replacing Dollar Diplomacy. Some observers feel his many years in prison, 
exile, asylum, and his age (62) have mellowed him. Following his trip 
through Europe, Haya de la Torre announced that he would tour Latin America 
before returning to Peru in May to attend the congress of the APRA party. 
That gathering should provide the best indication of the Aprista leader's 
position in the national political arena. 


Dr. Luther Nelson, physician on the second Peruvian expedition led by 
the late Hiram Bingham, revisited Machu Picchy in February. The doctor was 
the first person to publish photographs of the ancient ruins. His pictures 
illustrated the memorable April, 1913 issue of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine which immediately established Machu Picchu as a discovery of the first 
rank. 
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87 
BOLIVIA 


The New York consulting firm of Ford, Bacon and Davis submitted to the 
Bolivian Government its report, in progress since February 1956, on the 1952 
nationalization of the mining industry. Nationalization was followed by a 
drastic drop in output, and, since 1954, by a corresponding decline in the 
boliviano. The main recommendation of the report was to end political 
interference in mine operation; otherwise, it was warned, mining's 50 per 
cent share of the national income would fall even lower. The only mineral 
to increase even moderately in output has been tungsten. Working capital 
has declined and equipment and installations have deteriorated so that 25 per 
cent of the mines are now unprofitable. As prices continued to fall, many 
unprofitable small mines have ceased operations. There was a record closing 
of 1,600 mines in 1953-54. Various important mines may be closed in 1957 due 
to exhaustion of ore as veins pinch out. New deposits must be found, and 
more equable taxation must be devised, the report stated. Mines must produce 
more or receive fewer benefits. Finally the report recommended a more favor- 
able climate for attracting private foreign capital, which will be needed at 
the rate of $7.5 million a year for five years. 


Ambassador Victor Andrade hinted at Pennsylvania State University that 
the United States should re-study means to give Bolivia greater help in 
curbing inflation by increasing production along the lines already suggested 
by various U.S. studies. He also said that the investment of private capital 
would be one of the important ways of pulling Bolivia out of the slump, but 
that it appeared that private capital was waiting to see if Bolivia would 
fail or succeed. About the same time that Andrade was speaking to his 
audience, representatives of President Siles Zuazo were seeing off the U.S. 
delegation which had been in Bolivia discussing the economic diversification 
program and the work of Point Four. 


On February 8 the Comisién Mixta Boliviana-Peruana formally initiated 
its work with a meeting in La Paz (See PERU). The representatives, Bolivian 
Interior Minister Roberto Méndez and Peruvian Enrique Torres Belén, prepared 
a report to present to their respective governments (H.A.R., IX: p. 82). 

The first recommendation was for the construction of a railroad around Lake 
Titicaca from Puno to Guaqui to unite the Peruvian ports of Mollendo and 
Matarani with La Paz. The second was the construction of the Ilo-Tacna-La 
Paz highway. Third, the utilization of Lake Titicaca waters for agricultural 
and electrical energy purposes was recommended. Finally it was proposed to 
construct a pipeline from La Paz to the Peruvian port of llo, thus giving 
Bolivia a port through which to ship oil to international markets. Bolivia 

|} is also interested in shipping oil through the Chilean port of Arica. By the 
end of the month, elaborate agreements were signed for devising a plan to 
finance the use of Lake Titicaca waters and the construction of the highway 
from Moquegua, Peru, to La Paz. 


Brazil and Bolivia also signed an agreement to set up an economic com- 
mission which would control the exchange of commodities between border areas. 
Brazil is interested primarily in supplying the needs of the Bolivian 
Oriente. Brazil built the narrow gauge railroad into Bolivia from Corumb4, 
Brazil, to Santa Cruz, Bolivia, under the 1938 treaty which in return gave 
Brazil permission to explore for oil in this eastern region. Brazil is badly 
in need of oil, and Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek gave permission 
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to a group of private Brazilian companies to explore this region which 
Bolivia is anxious to develop. 


Bolivian Vice President Nuflo Chavez Ortiz announced the intention of 
the Bolivian delegation to the United Nations Assembly to support Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, ex-President of Bolivia and Ambassador to England, for the presi- 
dency of the Assembly for the next session. 


The Ambassador of the Federal Republic of Germany in La Paz announced 
that the West German Government had offered to establish a school of mines in 
the capital's university, known officially as the Universidad de San Andrés. 
Two experts in mining, one in chemistry and metallurgy, and one in mechanical 
engineering, will be sent to Bolivia when the government approves the plan. 


Dr. Howard Rusk, Director of the Rehabilitation Institute of New York 
University, reported that he had rehabilitated a ten-year-old Bolivian boy 
named Juanito who was born without limbs. He now participates in the activi- 
ties of other children with the use of artificial limbs. The treatment was 
free, but Dr. Rusk hoped in return for a promise from the Bolivian Government 
that Juanito would receive the best possible education when he returned and 
that the country would create a national program for rehabilitation. 


CHILE 


The laws governing salary increases for government and private employees 
went into effect in February. According to the limited information available 
at present, the laws provided for raises of about 30% to white-collar civil- 
ian employees. At the expiration of current collective contracts, agreements, 
or arbitration decisions, labor was to be granted the same increases, making 
allowances for any interim rise in the cost of living. Government employees 
were given a 25% raise, and separate increases were provided for the armed 
forces and elected government officials. At the same time, rises in the 
prices of essential articles such as bread and sugar were also authorized. 
These increases, added to the already increased wheat prices and the expected 
higher rates for transportation, electricity, gas, telephone, gasoline, and 
antibiotics, aroused student protest. For over a week, daily unauthorized 
demonstrations were carried on by student groups in the center of Santiago. 
The police declared that they had definite proof that the demonstrations were 
part of an organized plan to cause confusion and disorder, masterminded by 
the illegal Communist party, using professional agitators. The opposition 
newspapers blamed the police for the death of a demonstrating worker. Police 
authorities denied the charge and were withholding any statements pending an 
autopsy. To avoid a strike, the Chilean Government paid the salaries of 
hospital employees who threatened to leave their jobs if they were not given 
the back pay due them. 


Mario Ciudad, Secretary General of the Government (minister without 
portfolio), declared that the Communist party was trying to promote unrest in 
order to recover the prestige it had lost following the bloodshed in Hungary. 
A front of students, including Marxist elements, was being used by the 
Central Unica de Trabajadores (CUT) in its active campaign against government 
measures. The CUT had declared that it would use only passive resistance. 
Ciudad reiterated his charges in denying the leftist claim that the government 
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intended to declare a nationwide state-of-siege. The purpose of the leftist 
move, said Ciudad, was to destroy confidence in the March elections. 


The top five leaders of the CUT were exiled for three years to remote 
parts of the country for violating an anti-Communist law. Early in 1956 the 
union had called a general strike in defiance of a government order. For 
this action, a federal court on February 4 found the five guilty of violating 
the law for the defense of democracy. The leaders exiled were union presi- 
dent Clotario Blest; Juan Vargas Puebla, treasurer; Baudillo Casanova, 
secretary-general; Anuando Aguirre and Ernesto Miranda, counselors. All were 
deprived of their political rights. 


Serious tensions on the political scene were created by the impasse 
between the executive branch and the comptroller's office which arose when 
the latter, whose function it is to pass on both the legality of, and funds 
for, executive measures, refused to sanction 16 executive decrees for the 
consolidation of public utilities. Nine cabinet members sent a strong note, 
virtually a threat, to the comptroller demanding approval of the measures. 
Editorially El Mercurio and the conservative Diario Llustrado defended the 
comptroller, whereas La Nacién supported the government. The cabinet met in 
closed session, later, contrary to custom, making no announcement of its 
discussions. The situation was considered so serious that Julio Dur4n, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, called a special session interrupting the 
parliamentary recess to consider the problem which the leftists declared was 
a government move to effect a "coup" and nullify the March 3 elections. The 
government challenged the opposition to produce evidenceof such a plot. 


Added to the difficulties presented by this controversy was the investi- 
gation of the sale of the government-owned shares of La Nacién, ordered by 
the comptroller's office. In 1956 opposition legislators, disgusted with 
attacks on them by La Nacion during a tax-reform debate, pushed through a law 
forcing the government to sell its controlling share of the newspaper before 
August 27, 1957. The government, which owns approximately one-half the 
preferred and all of the common stock, set the sale for February 27. The 
comptroller's office suspended the sale pending investigation of the sale 
procedures. The opposition charged that the sale had been set up in such a 


way as to favor certain government supporters. This the government also 
denied. 


A drought lasting since mid-November has seriously damaged agricultural 
production in Chile. The wheat crop has suffered acutely; much of it is 
having to be used for ensilage and forage. U.S. surplus wheat worth $3 mil- 
lion will be bought, plus some from Argentina, since there was hope of easing 
Chilean-Argentine trade difficulties soon. The drought, the worst in nearly 
a century, has caused a 50% drop in dairy production and has seriously 
affected the vegetable crop, although onion production will probably equal 
last year's. Another problem facing Chilean agriculture is the reduction of 


Chilean wine consumption in the U.S. Wine exports to the U.S. fell by almost 
half in 1955-1956. 


The Minister of Mines announced that Chile has copper reserves of 1,000 
million tons. Experts believe the Chilean reserves are the largest in the 
world, distributed as follows: Chuquicamata, 600 million tons; Potrerillos, 
60 million; El Salvador, 200 million; and El Teniente, 350 million. The 
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Cerro de Pasco Mining Corporation of Peru, which has large copper holdings, 
plans to prospect in Chile for zinc and lead in the province of Aysén. 


Arthur Maschke, director of the Banco Central de Chile plans to press 
for the previously rejected Inter-American Bank for Economic Development at 
the Inter-American Economic Conference set for August 15 in Buenos Aires. 
The U.S. is opposed to it, believing that there already are adequate loan 
facilities in Washington. 


The Chilean Government has authorized the Chilean Airline (CINTA) to 
extend to New York its existing service to Miami. The extension will also 
require authorization by the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board. The government - 
sponsored Linea Aérea Nacional (LAN) has acquired new planes which will 
enable it to expand its service. A LAN flight last year was the first 
commercial flight over the Antarctic. The discovery in Antarctica of a site 
which seemed suitable for an all-year airfield has again raised the question 
of U.S. intentions in that region, and also the question of possible boundary 
divisions. 


Miscellaneous items in the news included the following: Bolivia asked 
Chile to accept René Castrillo, president of the Chamber of Deputies, as 
-Ambassador; Chile has requested U.S. approval of Mariano Puga Vega as Ambassa- 
dor; the University of Indiana Press will publish selected poems of Gabriela 
Mistral in English, translated by Langston Hughes; joint anti-submarine 
maneuvers were carried out by elements of the Chilean and U.S. navies, with 
the aircraft carrier "Wasp" taking part in the exercises. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


What may be a long step toward handing over power to a constitutional 
successor was taken on February 17 when President Aramburu announced that his 
provisional regime would end by June 30, 1958. In the most definite commit - 
ment made so far, Aramburu said that elections for the Constitutional Assembly 
would be held in July 1957, with general elections to follow upon the com- 
pletion of constitutional reforms. Since no other dates were mentioned, 
speculation centered on whether time would permit general elections to be held 
much before 1958, and on whether the assembly could possibly transform itself 
into a congress. In any event most observers felt that Aramburu sincerely 
desired to terminate the revolutionary period by formally turning power over 
to a constitutional government by mid-1958. 


The 16-month lease on life which Aramburu gave his regime was questioned 
by Christian Democrat Manuel Orddfiez. He maintained that the Constitution of 
1853 provided that the president of the Supreme Court should assume the execu- 
tive power in such a situation as today's. Orddiiez felt that the armed forces 
would be applauded if upon termination of the Constitutional Assembly, 
Aramburu should proclaim the reformed Charter in effect, and hand the govern- 
ment over to the Supreme Court president to preside over during the general 
elections. 
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Neither Aramburu nor the Armed Forces ministers commented on Ordéiiez' 
idea, but all reiterated that they were pledged to restore popular government, 
and that they would be completely impartial in the forthcoming elections. 
Aramburu further reminded Argentines that decrees prohibiting any functionary 
of the provisional regime, military or civilian, from running for elective 
office, assured the free assertion of the popular will. 


The electorate was assured a wide choice when it was revealed that 18 
parties had been granted legal recognition and 21 more applications had been 
submitted for consideration before the February 15 deadline. Multiplicity 
opened the prospect of hectic, wide-open campaigning, but the half-dozen 
major parties appeared to have the only real hopes of being effective. The 
Communist party, declared ineligible in November, 1956, to participate in 
elections, found itself once again legally certified. On February 15, the 
Appeals Court decided in its favor on grounds that the party had not been 
given a proper trial. A week later, however, the party's electoral privilege 
was again denied by a federal judge. It was not revealed whether the party 
would appeal this latest decision. 


The possibility that the Radical party might become involved in a legal 
dispute arose when anti-Frondizi elements led by Ricardo Balbin, Amadeo 
Sabattini, and Miguel Angel Zavala Ortiz agreed to the formation of a Frente 
Radical de Oposicidén (Radical Opposition Front). The group was organized in 
time to be certified for the elections, but insisted on being known generally 
as the Unién Civica Radical, the traditional name of the party. Arturo 
Frondizi was expected to challenge the use of the name by any group other than 
his own. The Frente was the result of attempts to amalgamate anti-Frondi- 
zistas, dating from the disputed Radical national convention in November, 1956, 
when Frondizi received the presidential nomination only after the Sabattinista 
and Unionista delegates had walked out. How much support the Frente could 
count on was a matter for speculation. The centrist Sabattinistas controlled 
Radical party politics in Cordoba, San Juan, and Catamarca; the right-of- 
center Unionistas had strength in the federal capital, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, 
and Mendoza; Balbin, formerly allied with Frondizi, but considered a moderate, 
had substantial support in Buenos Aires. The Frente coalition was further 
strengthened by the resignation of Ernesto Sanmartin and Carlos Lépez Serrot 
from the national committee controlled by Frondizi. 


Several foreign sources reported that Argentina's 586 so-called politi- 
cal prisoners were being held under precautionary arrest by virtue of the 
State of siege powers of the government. Argentine sources, however, main- 
tained that most were jailed under specific charges, but admitted that over 
100 were being held with no intention of placing them on trial. The citing 
of the actual number held was ordered early in February by the Interior Minis- 
try as the first step toward quieting the continued agitation by groups 
ranging from far left to far right for the release of prisoners jailed 
because they were Peronista functionaries, subversive conspirators, or labor 
agitators. It was expected that a list of names would be published soon, and 
that those held without specific charges would be released. New Interior 
Minister Carlos Alconadas Aramburu reiterated former Minister Laureano 
Landaburu's view that it was incorrect to call these persons political pris- 
oners because they were all detained for crimes against the state and were 
therefore traitors (H.A.R., IX: pp. 600-1). Due to the diversity of charges, 
Some quarters were convinced that no matter what course the government took, 
political agitation over the issue would continue. 
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Sabotage and terrorism, never long absent in post-Perdn Argentina, 
erupted with renewed force. On February 9, police revealed that a terror- 
istic plot in the suburbs of the capital had been frustrated. Over 30 persons 
who had bombs and anti-government propaganda in their possession were 
arrested. In mid-February a gasoline pipeline running parallel to a main rail 
line was bombed, causing great damage. Argentine authorities continued to 
maintain that the plots were directed from Caracas with the intent to disrupt 
public order, create economic havoc, and finally to pave the way for a suc- 
cessful Peronista counter-revolution, On February 27, as though proving its 
charges, the government announced the quashing of a Peronista plot with inter- 
national implications. Unofficial sources claimed as many as 100 were 
arrested, among them six former generals and two former admirals. On Febru- 
ary 28, the government insisted that Perén had counter-revolutionary head- 
quarters in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay--a charge which, 
incidentally, had repercussions in diplomatic quarters. Uruguayan spokesmen, 
for example, said that there was no evidence of the existence of such head- 
quarters. The Argentine press, contrary to earlier practice, gave the story 
great play. Editorial comment seemed to agree that the purpose of the plot 
was not to return Peron but to create chaos in Argentina. 


Conflicting suggestions as to just where Perdén should go boded ill for 
his future. The Argentine courts wanted him returned to stand trial for 
seducing Nelly Rivas, who became his mistress at 14. Conviction on the 
charge would mean from three to six years' imprisonment for the ex-dictator. 
Aramburu, however, was outspoken in his opinion that the best place for Perén 
was somewhere other than the Western Hemisphere. He did not suggest where 


Perdén might go, but he claimed that Perdén was a menace to the unity and well- 
being of the Americas. The New York Times agreed, and suggested that Perdn 
go to Switzerland to spend the fortune he was alleged to have there. 


The expiration of Perdén's Venezuelan visa on February 9 was probably the 
signal for a flood of speculation concerning his next move. Some stories had 
him returning to Panama, others going to Mexico or even to Italy. An Italian 
trip appeared to be most probable. A spokesman for Bruno S. Vailati, Italian 
importer and personal friend of Perén, revealed that Perén had been negoti- 
ating for the purchase of a villa on Italy's Lake Como. Perdn was quoted in 
a Caracas magazine as saying that he owned a castle and a boat there. 

Vailati himself implied that Perén was quite welcome. The stories were not 
confirmed by Perdén, but he did say that while he did not have millions as 
alleged, he could spend the rest of his life eating $1,000 bills. 


La Prensa commemorated the first anniversary of its reappearance on 
February 3, 1956, under Alberto Gainza Paz, by expressing confidence that 
Argentina was on the right road to recovery. The paper pointed out that lies 
and deceit have not disappeared from Argentine life, but with the restoration 
of freedom of expression they could be counteracted by the truth. Later in 
the month the daily reaffirmed its devotion to freedom of the press by criti- 
cizing the U.S. for not permitting newsmen to enter Communist China. The 
right to get news wherever it occurs should be “energetically defended," 
according to La Prensa. 


Early in February Argentina's hard-pressed nationalized railway system, 
which lost 3,000 million pesos in 1956, nearly came to a halt. Railway 
workers accused the government of delaying final action on wage contracts and 
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began a series of slowdown strikes. Coming in the middle of heavy harvest 
shipments, the slowdown provoked quick action by the government. The 225,000 
railway workers were placed under army regulations; all who failed to report 
to work were treated as deserters, and those refusing to obey orders were 
subjected to summary court martial for insubordination. Service was quickly 
normalized, bu the sources of discontent apparently were not removed. The 
workers claimed that they were following old regulations, which meant slower 
service, since the new contracts had not been put into effect. 


Another sore spot in labor relations was the electric power industry, 
where slowdowns were staged because the private utilities balked at the retro- 
active clauses in recent wage contracts. No move to mobilize electric power 
workers under army regulations was initiated, but Aramburu repeated warnings 
that the government would deal firmly with all labor elements engaging in 
extremist practices. Labeling labor violence and sabotage as crimes against 
the nation, the President admonished that without work the Argentine people 
would be poverty-stricken amidst potential plenty. 


Roberto Verrier, new Minister of Treasury and Finance, described himself 
as favoring free enterprise and sound money. He qualified this by saying that 
the government should not adopt a completely hands-off attitude in economic 
matters, but should exert its influence by means of credit and tax policies 
encouraging investment and economic efficiency. Shortly after taking office 
in January, Verrier attacked the inflation problem and froze wages for organ- 
ized labor by extending all recently negotiated contracts for one year beyond 
their expiration dates. This provoked strong protests that labor was being 
asked to do all the belt-tightening. The government responded by promising 

to renew the February, 1956, decree which prohibited employers from adding 
wage increases to their prices. 


Effective February 27, Verrier ordered an end to Perdén's meat subsidy 
program which had made possible high wages and low consumer prices by compen- 
sating packers for increased costs. Verrier's move was not popular, since it 
would result in higher consumer prices, but it would save the government 

over $150 million annually. Verrier maintained that competition in the meat 
industry would result in prices only slightly higher than at present. In any 
event, Argentina seemed to have taken the biggest step yet in the direction of 
the retrenchment of government expenses recommended by Ratl Prebisch, Argen- 
tine economist and Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Council 


for Latin America (ECLA), who drafted the original broad recovery program for 
the provisional government. 


Private enterprise apparently did not enjoy popularity in the field of 
electric power. While the provisional government had agreed to compensate 
the American and Foreign Power subsidiaries involved in lengthy litigation 
following their nationalization during the Perdén era, it refused the offer of 
the company to reinvest the compensation, along with new capital, in electric 
utilities. The $89 million offer would have enabled the immediate construction 
of power plants capable of producing 600,000 kilowatts of power. Traditional 
Argentine hostility toward foreign capital in the fields of energy and natural 
resources was responsible for the rejection of the offer. Obviously with an 
eye on the political situation, Industry Minister Rodolfo Martinez stated that 


the official policy of the government was to retain control of the production 
of electrical energy. 
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Exchange-poor Argentina could well use help since most of its foreign 
credits must be spent on fuel and material to rehabilitate the transportation 
system. As a result Argentine petitions to contractors to build new power 
installations were accompanied by requests for financing proposals. Some 
quarters compared the situation with that of the petroleum expansion program. 
Last year's calls for bids revealed that few contractors were willing to 
offer financing proposals of more than five years, a period too short to be 
feasible for Argentina. The only results so far from the ambitious oil |. 
development plan have been a 90-mile leg of the Salta-San Lorenzo pipeline, 

a small increase in production, and the administrative reform of the govern- 
ment oil monopoly, Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales, which was freed from 
ministerial control in the hope of increasing its efficiency. 


In a nonutility area of economic enterprise, the partnership of govern- 
ment and private capital appeared to be functioning well. Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina (1.K.A.) expected jeep production in its Cérdoba plant to reach 
1,000 a month, and hoped to inaugurate passenger car production during 1957. 
I.K.A. is owned by Kaiser interests, by the Argentine Government, and by 
private stockholders. The enterprise is being relied upon to help Argentina 
overcome the problem of furnishing a good part of its passenger car and 
light commercial vehicle needs without resorting to imports. This would not 
help the need for trucks, however. It has been estimated that 100,000 new 
units would be needed to place trucking on an efficient basis. While 
special exchange regulations have allowed increased truck imports recently, 
the average age of Argentina's 265,000 commercial vehicles was 15 years, with 
many well over 20, which suggested a continuing problem of procurement. 


URUGUAY 


Minister of Industry and Labor Fermin Sorhueta on February 20 expropri- 
ated the frozen meat supply at the Artigas (Armour) packing house on orders 
of the National Council. This meat, destined for export, substantially 
augmented Montevideo's critically short supply, but even so the amount avail- 
able was only 60% of normal. Army units distributed the expropriated meat to 
retail outlets of the National Packing House, which has a monopoly over sales 
in the capital. The government seizure motivated a strike of 8,000 packing 
house workers in Montevideo's major packing houses of both government and 
private ownership. The strikers contended that the diversion of export meat 
to the domestic market caused them the loss of the little amount of work 
which only sporadic slaughter had provided. El Bien Publico announced on 
February 26 that the strike had ended with a solution favorable to the 
workers and that all had returned to their jobs. 


A serious drought contributed to the meat scarcity by retarding the 
growth and fattening of cattle for marketing. However, many producers have 
withheld marketable cattle or sold them on the black market, because the 
National Packing House has been unable to reimburse cattlemen for those 
animals already slaughtered. Purchases of stock from Argentina were being 
planned not only to keep the consumers supplied with meat (annual per capita 
consumption is 200 lbs.), but also to provide work for packing house employ- 
ees. Meanwhile, the drought was reported to be damaging seriously the 1957 
corn crop, further reducing feed. 
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A minor cabinet reorganization made headlines when Treasury Minister 
Ledo Arroyo Torres resigned. He had been appointed to the Cabinet to produce 
a balanced budget for 1957. His mission accomplished (H.A.R., IX: p. 550), 
Arroyo Torres returned to his former position as a senator. The resignation 
caused a certain political uneasiness, but Arroyo was not persuaded to con- 
tinue in the Cabinet as treasury minister. Luis Alberto de Herrera, a 
minority member of the National Council and the symbol of opposition in 
Uruguayan politics which have been dominated by the Colorado party for nearly 
a century, summed up Arroyo's tenure as "disastrous, having left the country's 
finances in a shambles." Livestock and Agriculture Minister Amflcar 
Vasconcellos temporarily assumed Treasury duties. On February 28 Vasconcellos 
turned over the Livestock and Agriculture Ministry to Joaquin Aparicio, 
formerly President of the National Packing House directorate. Aparicio 
promised progress in the livestock industry. 


The National Council, in a special session held February 8, approved 
minimum wage legislation designed to put a floor under various categories of 
rural wages related to dairying. The top minimum salary guaranteed in this 
industry through the new scale was that for foremen at 190 pesos per month 
(4 pesos are approximately $1 on the freemarket). Those workers affiliated 
with the National Milk Producers' Cooperative (CONAPROLE) profited most by 
the new legislation, but non-CONAPROLE employees gained too, because a 60 
peso per month minimum salary was fixed for them by the bill. Added labor 
costs may wipe out gains to milk producers resulting from the recent re- 
adjustment of milk prices from .24 pesos per liter (1.05 quarts) to .26 pesos, 
after a noisy and violent campaign for a .315 peso per liter price. 


The annual film festival this year at Punta del Este, "the Cannes of 
South America," was designed especially to attract U.S. tourist dollars. 
Featured films and some 20 movie personalities were brought from Hollywood. 
The celebration took place at the exclusive Cantegril Country Club and coin- 
cided with the annual carnival (Mardi Gras), which attracts the wealthy from 
all South America. 


\ 
PARAGUAY 


The theater was in Rio de Janeiro but the troupe was Paraguayan. Foreign 
Minister Rail Sapena Pastor and other officials paid a three-day visit to 
Brazil. On February 13 Sapena called on President Kubitschek at Catete palace 
to bestow upon him the Grand Collar of the Order of Francisco Solano Lépez. 
The visiging foreign minister parried a barrage of questions thrust at him by 
the eager Brazilian press. Sapena denied rumors that arms were being smuggled 
from Paraguay into Brazil for use by Perén supporters there who were preparing 


a Peronista revolt in neighboring Argentina. The foreign minister called the 
accusations absurd. 


When the inevitable inquiry came into the reported existence of concen- 
tration camps, Sapena replied that only those who had threatened the security 
of the nation were prisoners. He added that the opposition party was being 
allowed complete freedom in its campaign for the next presidential election. 
Regarding the democratization of Paraguay, visiting Minister of Justice and 
Labor Ezequiel Gonzd4lez Alsina reminded newsmen that the opposition shared 
equal responsibility for strengthening democracy and warned that conspiracies 
would sabotage the national "democratic ideal." 
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Notes were exchanged with Brazilian Foreign Minister Jose Carlos de 
Macedo Soares regarding the continuation of studies relating to the construc- 
tion of a highway from Ponta Pora and Pedro Juan Caballero on the Brazil- 
Paraguay frontier to Concepcidn, second city of Paraguay. Completion of this 
highway would give the latter city a land connection to Rio de Janeiro (some 
1,500 miles), while Asuncién, the Paraguayan capital, less than 200 miles 
distant, could be reached only by river steamer. Paraguayan newsmen winding 
up the official visit, after having been entertained by the Brazilian Press 
Association and having had an interview with President Kubitschek, could 
report in Paraguay that Buenos Aires is not the only "center of Paraguay's 
universe." 


According to a report just released by the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, Paraguay's gains during the last half of 1956 were the most impressive 
in Latin America. Paraguayan credit standing now is classified "fairly good" 
as opposed to its former rating of "poor."' The survey reported that credit 
terms were "more liberal" in the last half of 1956 than during 1955. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil's press and radios were filled on February 1 with favorable re- 
actions to President Juscelino Kubitschek's celebration of varied achievements 
on the first anniversary of his regime on January 31. The absence from the 
festivities of Vice President Jodo Goulart drew comments. Some felt that 
Kubitschek no longer was so dependent on the demagogic Goulart and his Vargas- 
founded Brazilian Labor party (P.T.B.) or on War Minister Henrique Teixeira 
Lott, the most political of the political generals. Many believed that 
Kubitschek by smart presidential politics had stabilized Brazil and sold 
himself to the people. 


On February 1 the President inaugurated the "President Kubitschek High- 
way" linking Juiz de Fora and Belo Horizonte. It was a major promise kept on 
schedule to his home state of Minas Gerais. Kubitschek could claim that the 
200 kilometers had been built in a record short time of 11 months by 20 con- 
struction companies using 8,000 workers. 


Goulart's eclipse was partly ascribed to the long-continuing crisis in 
the P.T.B. Controlling a fifth of the seats in the 1l-party Chamber of 
Deputies, the P.T.B. has been anemic and unable to formulate a dynamic pro- 
gram, merely clinging to the slogans of the dead Vargas, according to Tad 
Szulc in the New York Times. Early in February the party schism deepened 
with the resignation of its leader in the Chamber, Fernando Ferrari of Rio 
Grande do Sul, in protest against party stodginess and the growing loss of 
the urban proletariat. Szulc saw the P.T.B. failing to lead labor in 
solving social and economic problems resulting from over-rapid industriali- 
zation and urbanization. Goulart has been accused of using the party to 
build himself up as a 1960 presidential candidate against Sao Paulo's unique 
budget -balancing Governor Janio Quadros and Vargas' son-in-law, Ernani do 
Amaral Peixoto, now Ambassador in Washington. 


The political popularity of Goulart and also of War Minister Teixeira 
Lott apparently was declining steadily. That of Kubitschek has increased in 
direct ratio to his constant trips to inaugurate public works and factories. 
Millions of Brazilians have now seen the President on these visits 
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and gradually his face and personality are replacing Vargas' image in the 
popular mind. If Kubitschek in his second year in office is as peripatetic 

as in his first, he will clock more than 115,000 miles in his new presidential 
plane, a Vickers Viscount given him to publicize British aircraft in Brazil as 
the world's second nation in airways. Kubitschek has been selling himself 
and winning mass support, wrote Leslie Warren in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


President Kubitschek began his second year apparently unscathed by the 
difficulties of 1956, which he surmounted with much political skill. His one 
major political error, appeasing the political generals by asking Congress for 
a tough press control law to curb aggressively hostile editors like Carlos 
Lacerda, was forgotten. Kubitschek can now tackle Brazil's grave economic 
problems. Inflation is still the worst problem and is growing. Kubitschek's 
economists claimed a slight leveling off in recent months from the 2% a month 
rise of 1956 in the cost of living. 


Oil remained a dangerous drain on dollar credits. The President and 
most economists agreed with the realistic minority in Congress led by press 
lord, Senator and Ambassador-designate to London Assis Chateaubriand that 
with private capital, both domestic and foreign, Brazil could develop its oil 
far faster. But they generally feared a political explosion would be 
triggered if the Petrobrds national oil monopoly were altered. Ultra- 
nationalists and Communists might be joined by a majority of the armed forces 
in violent opposition. O-i-1l still spells political T-N-T in Brazil. 
Kubitschek was therefore expected to make no frontal assault on Petrobrds in 
1957. The best that could be expected would be that he would allow private 
Brazilian capital a role first in the Bolivian oil field under the 1938 
treaty and later in Amazonia. The Brazilian Government did risk in February 
securing some millions of dollars of aid from the Texas Co., Esso Standard, 
Standard Oil of California, and Shell, which agreed to construct and supply 
Venezuelan crude oil to a 90,000-barrel-a-day refinery on Rio's bayshore. 
Petrobrds claimed that greater refining capacity was saving Brazil over 20% 
of its 1955 outlay for petroleum products. 


Oil was one motive for the special session of Congress which obliged 
Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares to testify to two closed com- 
mittee meetings. He denied rumors that Argentine and American oil interests 
had influenced Itamarati officials and otherwise sought to sabotage Brazil's 
attempt to develop its oil concession in eastern Bolivia with private enter- 
prise. Under the 1938 treaty, Brazil built a narrow-gauge railroad across 
Mato Grosso and eastern Bolivia to Santa Cruz de la Sierra. Brazilians, with 
a Swiss contractor, have 300 men working to complete the 1500-meter railroad 
bridge across the treacherous Rio Grande of Bolivia. Kubitschek named a 
commission to complete oil negotiations with Bolivia which included all three 
military ministers and all three chiefs of the general staffs. 


Brazil is a land of rumors even in the postwar era of complete press 
freedom. In early February there were rumors, denied by anti-Communist 
crusader Admiral Carlos Penna Botto, that he and retired Air Minister Eduardo 
Gomes had to intervene to prevent an attempt of navy officers to seize 
Kubitschek on the cruiser "Almirante Barroso" late in January. The officers 
were reportedly plotting with two violently anti-Kubitschek deputies active 

in journalism and broadcasting, Carlos Lacerda and Rafael Correia de Oliveira. 
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One result was that the Ministers of War and Justice, the latter controlling 
information media, joined presidential aides on February 1 in getting Correia 
de Oliveira's anti-administration broadcast banned. That columnist of Didrio 


an anti-Kubitschek revolt in the navy and air force. Correia de Oliveira 
tried vainly to incite a repetition of the miniature Amazon airfield revolt 
of early 1956 with the same three pilots pardoned then (H.A.R., IX: p. 143). 
Nothing was expected to happen to the plotters in easy-going Brazil. Only 
retired Admiral Benjamin Sodré was put under a 10-day house arrest for 
insulting Kubitschek and presumably plotting. Correia de Oliveira called 
American oil interests "international trusts and thieves" seeking to pene- 
trate Petrobrds with Kubitschek's connivance. However, Brazil's political 
climate was far calmer than when Lacerda, for similarly seeking to incite 
revolt, was encouraged to spend most of 1956 in exile. 


The aforementioned special session of Congress worked mostly on urgent 
legislation like a new tariff and the law to enable Brazil to borrow $100 mil- 
lion for railroad rehabilitation from the Export-Import Bank. Meantime, 
Nelson Rockefeller entertained the 14 members of Brazil's delegation to the 
U.N. General Assembly, terming U.S.-Brazilian ties increasingly realistic. 
Also in New York, Chateaubriand's international correspondent feared lest the 
influence of Herbert Hoover and the Republican "Old Guard" cut aid to Brazil 
and cost Washington allies. Hemisphere defense ties continued to hold the 
headlines. 


The nationalist-radical bloc tried all month to force Kubitschek to 
submit to congressional approval the January 21 accord, leasing for five 
years a part of remote, unimportant Fernando de Noronha Island for an inter- 
continental guided missile tracking station. Kubitschek refused, reminding 
Congress that the accord came under the 1947 and 1952 U.S. treaties already 
approved by congress. 


Nationalists and leftists raged against the Pentagon all month. Poetess 
Adalgisa Nery and her husband, Senator Lourival Fontes, a Vargas follower, 
accused the United States of penetrating Brazil by plane and helicopter early 
in 1956 to seek monazitic and other atomic minerals and to "spy" on Noronha. 
Vargas-oriented Ultima Hora of Rio and Sao Paulo featured these attacks of 
Lourival Fontes and his wife, adding that the "misguided missile" was deliber- 
ately shot from Florida into Amazonia in December, 1956, to "terrorize and 
soften up" Brazil on Noronha and oil. Didrio de Noticias predicted that 
Amaral Peixoto would return to Washington as ambassador only long enough to 
sign away Brazil's oil and atomic minerals. 


Much was said in February about the sixth or "compromise clause" in the 
Noronha accord. Washington, "in view of the fact that the Government of 
Brazil considers its responsibilities increased by the establishment of a 
missile-tracking station...agrees to undertake immediately with the Brazilian 
Government an examination of the extent of the responsibilities." Brazil named 
general officers of experience to be military, naval and air attachés in 
Washington. They and Ambassador Amaral Peixoto began studying Brazil's 
strategic and economic needs on the Brazilian Bulge. 


Simultaneously Washington asked Brazil for permission to locate on 
leaSedland three small "loran" or long-range radar stations on the northern 
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coast between Belém and Natal. On hills near Maceiéd the Pentagon wished to 
‘lease land for a big communications center as an alternate trans-Atlantic 
relay. Kubitschek voiced strong indignation to the Alagdéas governor and his 
followers in Maceié for choosing this time to assassinate a young state 
legislator and throw Alagoas into political turmoil which may disrupt plans 
for the communications center. Kubitschek wired the governor that Alagoas 
politicians by their bloody quarreling were "soiling our reputation as a 


civilized nation." Federal intervention was demanded by the opposition state 
legislators. 


President Kubitschek was faced with a split in his party and sabotage of 
his efforts at close U.S. collaboration by what Diario Carioca termed the 
Communist-infiltrated "Nationalist Front" in Congress. That pro-Kubitschek 
paper blamed four or five Communists elected to Congress under other party 
labels for trying to enlist the insurgent "Young Wing" of Kubitschek's 
majority Social Democratic party and Goulart laborites to force Macedo Soares 
to testify later on the Noronha accord and communication centers. 


Ll- 


Both Macedo Soares and Amaral Peixoto told reporters and used television 
to tell Brazilians the facts about U.S.-Brazilian defense ties and mutually 
beneficial atomic relations. They pointed out that a third world war is 
possible, as the Pope has warned, and that Brazil's Bulge has a strategic 
location and role in defending Christian democracy. O Jornal and other 
dailies of Chateaubriand's chain assailed Communist and "false nationalist" 
saboteurs of U.S.-Brazilian amity who are silent about Russian atrocities in 
enslaved Eastern Europe. Even generally anti-U.S. Carlos Lacerda agreed. 
Moderate Rio daily O Globo, which generally disagrees with him, lauded 
Lacerda's congressional speech and his Tribuna da Imprensa declarations in 
favor of the Noronha accord. 0O Globo said "there will be no neutrals in the 
next war." It denounced the anti-U.S. speeches in Congress of Lourival 


Fontes and Dagoberto Salles as unsound advice to Brazil to join the Afro- 
Asian bloc. 


Pentagon "tactlessness" in requesting additional leased land for communi- 
cations stations so soon after the demand for use of Noronha was deplored by 
Didrio de Noticias. The paper recalled U.S. pressure on Brazil not to resume 
diplomatic or trade relations with the Soviet Union while Washington retains 
such ties. The daily spoke bitterly of a U.S. "gift of $25 million to King 
Saud to increase his harem in exchange for oil," while Brazil awaits U.S. 
fulfillment of economic aid promises made in 1952. The daily charged Washing- 
ton with transforming Brazil into a satellite, adding, "We cannot allow our 
future to be at the mercy of private political interests of a government 
without the power or honesty to resist''--presumably American demands. 


ly 


A Soviet delegate to the United Nations accused the U.S. of demanding 
bases as part of a plan of aggression against Brazil. Police in radical, 
restless Recife raided a Communist-armed hide-out after the local Communist 
Publication Corrente agitated for a raise for railroad workers. A Rio judge 
renewed a writ for the arrest of Luis Carlos Prestes, Joao Amazonas, Agildo 
Barata, Didgenes de Arruda Camara, and a dozen other underground Communist 
leaders charged with conspiracy. The politically-active Communists in Sado 
Paulo city urged their sizable following in the sprawling, inflation-embit- 
tered industrial slums to vote for former mayor Francisco Prestes Maia for 
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mayor on March 24. His rival, former Governor Adhemar de Barros, was called 

corrupt, arbitrary, antidemocratic, and the "murderer" of several workers and 
"other patriots.'"' The crucial election, certain to influence the chances of 

jockeying 1960 presidential aspirants, was splitting the P.T.B., P.S.D., and 

other parties in powerful Sao Paulo. 


At its annual executive board meeting in Mexico, the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), on which Serafino Romualdi represents 
the United States, studied plans for increased activities in Brazil and four 
other South American countries. ORIT offices will be reorganized in Brazil 
and literature published in Portuguese. The ORIT in February sent Charles H. 
Millard, Paul Reed and Harry H. Pollak to meet with labor leaders in Rio and 
Sao Paulo. 


Before a U.N. committee, Vargas' extensive, generally over-rated social 
legislation was lauded by Deputy Lutero Vargas, who said Brazil favors equal 
rights for needy illegitimate. children, so numerous in Latin America. This 
view is contrary to Catholic canon law which opposes such equality, fearing 
it might encourage illegitimacy. A Brazilian U.N. delegate earlier re- 
affirmed tolerant Brazil's opposition to racial discrimination in the Union 
of South Africa, urging that bitter country's delegates to return to the U.N. 
to seek a solution. 


Kubitschek approved plans at the summer palace in Petrdpolis for the 
gigantic Furnas Dam on Brazil's Rio Grande between Minas Gereis and power- 
hungry Sao Paulo. The 300-foot dam may by 1962 be Latin America’s largest 
power producer, serving a region with one-third of Brazil's inhabitants. 

The Brazilian Government is taking 51% of the capital and the Sao Paulo Light 
most of the rest. American & Foreign Power's Cia. Auxiliar de Empresas 
Elétricas Brasileiras will invest $1 million at Furnas and install eight 
generators downstream in its 320,000 kilowatt Peixoto Dam. The first two 
units: of Peixoto are scheduled to start producing in April. The American 

& Foreign Power Company proposed to add within five years $200 million to 

its Brazilian plants if it obtains its requested $95 million Export-Import 
Bank loan. This would be the largest that the Bank has granted to date for 

a Latin Americmpower project. Brazilian investors may provide $40 million 
if Congress allows higher power rates. The American company is spending over 
$33 million at Peixoto plus $22.4 million for transmission facilities, $10 
million in Niteroi and $8 million in Curitiba for thermal generators, and 

$4 million on a dam near Curitiba. The total new capacity being added thus 
is 416,500 kilowatts. 


The world's largest earth-fill dam at Tres Marias on the Sao Francisco 
in northern Minas Gerais will be built by a group of U.S. construction compa- 
nies including Kaiser, Raymond, Utah, and Morrison-Knudsen, the latter firm a 
veteran in Brazil. 


Brazil boasted attaining self-sufficiency in cement as production soared 
in 1956 to over 3 million tons. However, rubber production in Amazonia fell, 
forcing shutdowns in tire factories in Sao Paulo and imports from southern 
Asia. 


Japanese industrialists were studying cement plant construction, nickel 
mining, and sewing machine manufacturing in Brazil. Even more important was 
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the exchange of letters between Kubitschek and Henry Ford II regarding a $20 
million Ford truck-making investment. By 1960 Ford hopes to be competing 
with General Motors do Brasil, making trucks using 90% of Brazilian parts and 
materials. This good news was dampened by the textile crisis from over- 
production and tight credits as manufacturers, especially in Sao Paulo, 
pressed the Kubitschek regime for aid in credits and expanded exports. 


Brazilian economists also studied how to increase exports of minerals 
and other manufactures so as to lessen the dangerous dependence on coffee in 
the face of rising coffee production in Africa and elsewhere. Brazilians are 
studying the manufacture of soluble coffees for the booming U.S. market. 

) Brazilian coffee exports were a record 16.8 million bags in 1956, but some 
Brazilians worried about the U.S. Federal Trade Commission probe of high 
coffee prices. Frank Bradley, Jr., new president of the giant American 
Coffee Company (A & P), visited Brazil. Coffee shipments to the U.S., 
including sales which evade Brazilian Government controls, totaled some 
$700 million, and the monthly value of U.S. exports to Brazil averaged 

$31 million, including machinery admitted free as new capital. Brazil 
altered its foreign exchange system somewhat on February 4, with flexible 
minimum dollar bids. Finally, Brazil studied admitting more Japanese and 
European farm and factory immigrant workers. 


These items made U.S.-Brazilian economic news: Henry Holland, former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, now a lawyer with 
the Klein-Saks consulting firm, visited Rio and Sao Paulo; a Life reporter 
began writing an article on Brazil; General J. Lawton Collins and diplomat 
John C. Hughes studied Mutual Security aid programs in Brazil, assisted by 
Dr. Rollin S. Atwood, Latin American director of Point IV; Ambassador Ellis 
0. Briggs visited Amazonia; seven Brazilian Government labor department 
officials from Sao Paulo began a long U.S. tour; Jaime Sloan Chermont, 
part-American career, diplomat, became Consul General in New York. A small 


U.S. Navy task force reached Rio to instruct the Brazilian Navy in anti- 
submarine maneuvers. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Clyde E. Keeler. LAND OF THE MOON-CHILDREN. Athens, Georgia. University 
of Georgia Press. 1956. Pp. 207. $4.50. 


The author, a professor of biology at the Georgia State College for 
Women at Milledgeville, has traveled to many remote areas of the world in 
search of primitive tribes. This book describes the Cuna Indians on the San 
Blas islands off the coast of Panama. Professor Keeler spent five summers 
there in an area practically no white men have visited. He studied the life 
and customs of the Cuna Indians, and in particular the albinistic moon- 
children who are truly pathetic creatures and whom their parents not infre- 
quently kill at birth. The author has tried to make his work popular, but 
the result is unfortunately a certain confusion; a lucid, scientific analysis 
would have made more satisfactory reading for the Latin Americanist. The 
most scholarly pages are the last ones in the book, where Professor Keeler 
discusses the problems of heredity inherent in the history of moon children. 
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Here at last he returns to his technical field; for twelve years he was an 
instructor at the Harvard Medical School and there taught medical genetics. 


Sister Albert Cécile Coutu. HISPANISM IN FRANCE FROM MOREL-FATIO TO THE 
PRESENT (circa 1875--1950). Washington, D.C. Catholic University of America 
Press. 1954. Pp. 168. 


This dissertation suffers from the formalism of academic exercises, but 
it is nevertheless a valuable introduction to modern French Hispanism, which 
is not sufficiently appreciated in the United States. After two introductory 
chapters, the author takes up specific disciplines: Literature and philology, 
History, Linguistics, Archeology and the Fine Arts and finally Religion, 
Theology and Philosophy. This book should be studied carefully by librarians 
who wish to make sure that none of the important productions of French Hispan- 
ism are missing in their collections. 


Lewis Hanke. THE IMPERIAL CITY OF POTOSI. The Hague. Martinus Nijhoff. 
1956. Pp. 60. Guilders 5.70. ; 


The able Director of the Latin American Institute of the University of 
Texas, best known for his studies on Las Casas, has provided us with a mono- 
graph which fills a lacuna.It is not quite "an unwritten chapter in the 
history of Spanish America," as the subtitle has it, since Gwendolin B. Cobb 
wrote on Potosf{ a dissertation to which Lewis Hanke makes grateful acknowledg- 
ment. It is at least an unpublished chapter. It is hard for us to realize 
the importance of Potosi. Hanke does not mention Ruy Diaz de Guzmadn's La 
Argentina, a chronicle which reveals the attitude of the explorers who 
reached South America through the River Plate area, and whose ultimate ob- 
jective was the silver mine which finally fell into the orbit of Lima. From 
the Tradiciones peruanas of Ricardo Palma, Professor Hanke could have learned 
much about the legendary history of Potosi, while Madariaga would have 
provided him with information on the struggles between the Basques and the 
other Spaniards. Regardless of these suggestions, Professor Hanke has 
provided us with an excellent introduction to the history of Potosf. 


Eduardo Frei M. PENSAMIENTO Y ACCION. Santiago de Chile. Editorial del 
Pacifico. 1956. Pp. 255. 


One of the most active and serious of Chilean publishing houses is the 
Editorial del Pacifico, which in general reflects the viewpoint of the Falange 
or Christian Socialist movement. It is impossible to review all the publi- 
cations of this organization, but we must call attention to this book which 
brings together a number of speeches of the Falangista leader, Eduardo Frei M. 
It is one of the series "Rostro de Chile." 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS. PORTUGUESE EMPIRE ISSUE. 
October 1956. Volume XV, Number 3. Pp. 32. 


This special issue devoted to the Renaissance tradition in the Portu- 
guese-speaking world was inspired by discussions at the Second International 
Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies held in Sado Paulo in 1954. The project 
was suggested and implemented by Professor Robert C. Smith of the University 
of Pennsylvania. This monograph contains four principal papers: "The Churches 
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of Goa," by Carlos de Azevedo; "Late Baroque and Rococo in North Portugal," 
by J. B. Bury; "Nossa Senhora da Concei¢gado da Praia and the Joanine Style in 
Brazil," by Robert C. Smith; and finally "The Jesuit Seminary and the Church 
of St. Joseph, Macao,"' by Michael Hugo-Brunt. 


Phanor J. Eder. BILATERAL STUDIES IN PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. New York. 
Oceana Publications. 1956. Pp. 95. $3.50. 


In that complicated organization known officially as Columbia University 
in the City of New York, there is the Parker School of Foreign and Compara- 
tive Law, of which Willis L. M. Reese is director. Among the publications of 
this school is a series edited by Arthur Nussbaum, "Bilateral Studies in 
Private International Law." The four previous studies in this series dealt 
with Private International Law between the United States and Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany. Volume five, by the distinguished co- 


first to deal with a Latin American country. The subjects studied are treaty 
law, nationality, domicile, condition of aliens, corporations and partner- 
ships, qualification, personal status and capacity, marriage, succession, 
contracts, procedure, and miscellaneous topics such as bankruptcy and 
insolvency. 


Anselmo Gonzdlez Climent. ANDALUCIA EN LOS QUINTERO. Madrid. Escelicer. 
1956. Pp. 227. 35 pesetas. 


The enterprising publishing house of Escelicer issues among other things 


a series with the puzzling title of "Coleccién 21." It is very general in 
character, and this, number 10, is the first volume to deal specifically 


with a theme of Spanish literature. It is a lively commentary on the works of 
the Quintero brothers. 


Archie Carr. THE WINDWARD ROAD. New York. Knopf. 1956. Pp. 258. $4.50. 


Professor Carr, who teaches biological sciences at the University of 
Florida, specializes in turtles, and in 1952 published his Handbook of Turtles. 
He has also written popular accounts of his wanderings. High Jungles and Low 
(1953) described his travels through the countryside of Honduras and Nicaragua. 
His latest travelogue tells of his journeys around the shores of the Caribbean 
in search of turtles. The result is something of a potpourri, or, if you 
will, a mock-turtle soup. After Carr's descriptions of some of the humans he 
met, this reviewer must say that he prefers the turtles. 


Henri Lapeyre. UNE FAMILLE DE MARCHANDS. LES RUIZ. Paris. Armand Colin. 
1955. Pp. 671. 


The Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes is a kind of research institute 
attached to the Sorbonne. The sixth section, the Centre de Recherches 
BHistoriques, has sponsored many research projects in the nature of theses 

hich have later been published by Armand Colin. Henri Lapeyre received the 
idea for this work from the distinguished historian, Fernand Braudel, author 
of La Méditerranée au temps de Philippe II. Indeed, the subtitle of Lapeyre's 
ork is "Contribution a l'étude du commerce entre la France et 1'Espagne au 
temps de Philippe II." It is based chiefly on the Ruiz archives in Valladolid, 
hich are comparable in their way to the Datini archives of Prato, Italy. The 
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Ruiz archives were first mentioned in a scholarly work by Earl J. Hamilton, 
whose classic American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain opened up 
the whole field of Spanish economic history. Ramdén Carande, who is really 
the founder of the contemporary school of Spanish economic historians, 
devoted an article to the Ruiz archives in the Jume 1944 issue of Moneda y 
crédito. The archives are very extensive, the bulk consisting of some 50,000 
letters dated from 1558 to 1598. These letters, which contain more general 
information than would be common in business letters today, provided most of 
the information used by Lapeyre, who naturally could only sample the vast 
collection. His substantial study is illustrated with charts and maps and is 
divided into two books. The first, "L'Art de la Marchandise," is a technical 
study of business procedures in the time of the Ruiz. Book II, "Trade between 
France and Spain in the time of Philip II," is of more general interest to 
historians. Perhaps the most colorful chapter is "The fairs of Castille," 
which ends with a description of the fall of Medina del Campo. 


Vitorino Magalhaes Godinho. PRIX ET MONNAIES AU PORTUGAL, 1750--1850. Paris. 
Armand Colin. 1955. Pp. 371. 


The economic history of Portugal has only recently received serious 
attention. Professor Virginia Rau has published some solid monographs, but 
the most important contribution is probably A situagao economica no tempo de 
Pombal (1951), by Jorge de Macedo. Magalh&es Godinho has started with the 
period of Pombal and followed the story through to the middle of the 19th 
century. The bulk of the book consists of charts and analyses concerning a 
variety of commodities. The author has constantly a theoretical concern: is 
there any regular pattern to the history of business cycles? The Latin 
Americanist will be more interested in some discussions in the final chapter, 
"Problemes a poser," in which he studies the relationship between the price- 
cycle and political unrest, as well as invasion and war. The century 1750-- 
1850 was so agitated in Portugal that the historian would like to have seen 
this theme developed in more detail. 


Jorge Castafieda. MEXICO Y EL ORDEN INTERNACIONAL. Mexico. Colegio de 
México. 1956. Pp. 245. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the Colegio de México 
agreed to sponsor a joint study of the Mexican attitude toward international 
organization, and in particular the United Nations. The author, a specialist 
in international affairs, served as a kind of rapporteur for a committee 
consisting of Pedro de Alba, Manuel Sandoval Vallarta, Alfonso Noriega, Jr., 
Isidro Fabela, Manuel Martinez Baez, Carlos Pedédn del Valle, Eduardo Espinosa 
Prieto and Antonio Martinez Baez. Historically, this study is informative, 
especially about Mexican opinion concerning the merits of regional organi- 
zations as opposed to a universal system. However, the status of the United 
Nations has changed profoundly as a result of the Suez affair. We should 
like to know if the skepticism mingled with disgust vis-\-vis the United 
Nations, which is a widespread attitude among the intelligent people of the 
world today, is evident in Mexico. A casual survey of the Mexican press 
indicates that it is certainly not absent. 
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Robert 1. Nesmith. THE COINAGE OF THE FIRST MINT OF THE AMERICAS AT MEXICO 
CITY, 1536--1572. New York. American Numismatic Society. 1955. Pp. 139, 
xiii. $5.00. 


The history of modern Latin America finds significant expression in the 
issuance of postage stamps. For the colonial period coins provide similar 
evidence. although without the color and variety of stamps. This monograph, 
number 131 in the series "Numismatic Notes and Monographs," tells in an 
interesting way the story of the founding in 1535 of the first mint in the 
New World by the first viceroy of Mexico, Antonio de Mendoza, during the 
reign of Charles V. The fact that practically all the coins issued during 
that reign bear the inscription "Carolus et Iohana" reminds us that Juana la 
Loca, who went mad in 1506, survived nevertheless until 1555, one year before 
Charles' abdication, and that in theory Charles was ruling on behalf of his 
mother. Nesmith's book, which was printed in Germany, contains many inter- 
esting reproductions of the coins produced by the Mexico City mint. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Vol. 57. Number 3. Part I. June 1955. Pp. 405-- 
660. 


We wish belatedly to call attention to this special number edited by 
Sidney W. Mintz of Yale University, and entitled "New Views on the Anthro- 
pology of Latin America."' Among the contributions is one by a member of our 
International Advisory Board, John Gillin, entitled "Ethos Components in 
Modern Latin American Culture." 


THE BERNAL DIAZ CHRONICLES. THE TRUE STORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
Translated and edited by Albert Idell. Garden City. Doubleday. 1956. 
Pp. 414. $5.00. 


The True Story of the Conquest of Mexico tells the story of Cortés' 
invasion of the Aztec kingdom as seen by one of his captains. The original 
manuscript is one of the treasures of the archives of Guatemala. A copy of 
the original was sent to Spain, and was published in Spain in 1632 by a 
Mercedarian friar, Alonso Remén, who has been accused of distorting the text 
for the benefit of his order. Remdén's text has been the source of many 
Spanish editions, as well as of the English translation by Maurice Keating, 
which was published in London in 1800 and republished in the United States 
in 1903 and 1927. A Spanish text prepared by Genaro Garcia was the basis for 
the standard English translation of A. P, Maudslay, which appeared in London 
(1908), in Mexico and in New York; the latest American edition (1956) was 
edited by Professor Irving B. Leonard. Joaquin Ramirez Cabaifias published in 
1944 an edition based directly on the Guatemalan manuscript, and this has 
been the principal basis for the translation by Albert Idell. Idell knew of 
the Leonard edition when he completed his work, but it is doubtful if he was 
aware when he undertook this translation that another edition was under way. 
With so many scholarly subjects awaiting study, it is scarcely good husbandry 
to have two translations of Bernal Diaz appear almost at the same time. 
Neither of the recent American editions is as substantial as the original 
Maudslay publication, and Idell's introduction contains some odd remarks such 
as "In 1950 a most meticulous and scholarly edition was prepared by Joaquin 
Ramirez Cubafias and published in 1944." 
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J. H. Parry and P. M. Sherlock. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIES. London. 
Macmillan. New York. St. Martin's Press. 1956. Pp. 316. $5.00. 


This book is essentially a straightforward history of the West Indies, 
with special reference of course to the British islands and the proposed 
federation. The authors were, when they wrote this history, respectively 
Professor of History and Vice-Principal of the University College of the 
British West Indies. The volume is well printed and is made more attractive 
by reproductions of maps of different periods. 


COPY OF A LETTER OF THE KING OF PORTUGAL SENT TO THE KING OF CASTILE CONCERN- 
ING THE VOYAGE AND SUCCESS OF INDIA. Translated by Sergio J. Pacifici. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. 24. $5.00. 


This little gem is another tribute to the James Ford Bell Collection in 
the University of Minnesota Library, which has one of the four known copies 
of the letter here translated. The letter, which describes Cabral's 
expedition to India (with the incidental discovery of Brazil), appeared on 
October 28, 1505 in Rome. It purported to be a "Copy of a letter of the King 
of Portugal sent to the King of Castile concerning the voyage and success of 
India." This is the first English translation of the original Italian, which 
provides a fascinating description of the Portuguese spice trade. The 
physical appearance of this University of Minnesota publication is singularly 
attractive. 


Willard F. Libby. RADIOCARBON DATING. University of Chicago Press. Second 


edition. 1955. Pp. 175. $4.50. 


This is an essential reference work for those who wish to understand the 
radiocarbon dating technique used so widely in establishing the pre-Colombian 
chronology of America (especially Peru). The author, now serving as a member 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, is a professor of chemistry at 
the Institute of Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago. The new 
edition of this work has a chapter on the significance of the radiocarbon 
technique in historical research by Frederick Johnson of the Robert S. Peabody 
Foundation for Archaeology. After this edition was published, further 
discoveries were made in late 1956 which partially invalidate the radiocarbon 
technique, so presumably a third edition will be called for. This does not 
diminish the importance of the present edition. 


P. G. T. Beauregard. WITH BEAUREGARD IN MEXICO. The Mexican War Reminis- 
cences of P. G. T. Beauregard. Edited by T. Harry Williams. Louisiana State 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 116. $5.00. 


These memoirs of a New Orleans creole who fought with Scott take us 
through the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras and 
Chapultepec, down to the capture of the Mexican capital. After My Confession 
of Samuel E. Chamberlain, Beauregard seems very tame. However, his brief 
story is a useful document for the study of the Mexican war. In the fore- 
word (pp. 3--24), the editor speaks with undue respect for his subject. 
Beauregard was an admirer of Napoleon who entered the Mexican war to emulate 
the Corsican and, after peace came, hoped to achieve glory with William 
Walker in Nicaragua. 
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Norman D. Palmer and Howard C. Perkins. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. THE WORLD 
COMMUNITY IN TRANSITION. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. Second edition. 1957. 
Pp. 870. $7.00. 


The first edition of this text by two members of the faculty of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania 
appeared in 1953. Latin Americanists will be interested primarily in 
chapter 17, “Latin America: Twenty Republics in Search of a Future." It is 
a straightforward, realistic and accurate account of the present state of 
Latin America. Although the authors allow themselves to be fascinated by the 
glossy-paper publications of the Pan American Union, in which all serious 
issues are by-passed, they do show an unusually realistic attitude as for 
example when they assert that "Latin America is rather poor in mineral 
resources" (p. 514). Since Pan Americanism thrives on platitudes, such 
sobriety is indeed welcome. In general, this book makes excellent reading. 


Alice Wilson Frothingham. BARCELONA GLASS IN VENETIAN STYLE. Pp. 49, 38 
figs. $2.00. Elizabeth du Gué Trapier. VALDES LEAL. Pp. 49. $1.50. 
Beatrice Gilman Proske. POMPEO LEONI. Pp. 29, 28 figs. $1.50. New York. 
Hispanic Society of America. 1956. 


These are the latest art monographs by members of the staff of the 
Hispanic Society of America. They are paper-backed, and it is evident that 
even the Hispanic Society of America can no longer afford to publish expen- 
sive monographs as in the past. All three take as their point of departure 
objects in the Society's museum. The first provides a practically unknown 
chapter in the history of glass. The themes of the second and third are 
stated in the subtitles: "Baroque concept of death and suffering in his 
paintings" and "Work in marble and alabaster in relation to Spanish sculp- 
ture."" The wealth of the Hispanic Society's collections is constantly 
becoming more apparent. 


HISPANIA 
Established 1917 


The Quarterly Journal of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical and scholarly ar- 
ticles of interest to school and college teachers. Subscription 
and membership in the Association: $4.00 a year. For sample 
copies or subscriptions, write to Laurel Turk, De Pauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Indiana. Articles, news notes and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 

HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reaching the teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, George T. Cushman, The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Or almost. The Index to Volumes I - VII of the HISPANIC AMERICA REPORT 
(224 pages) is available at $2.00 - just a fraction of the real cost. 

All serious libraries should have a copy. It is impossible to do sub- 
Stantial research on modern Latin America, Spain and Portugal without it. 
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Livin Latin America 


A SUMMER SCHOOL TO BE CONDUCTED 
IN MEXICO CITY FROM 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


one 


A bilingual summer 
program sponsored 
jointly by Mexico 
City College, the 
Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the As- 
sociation of Interna- 
tional Relations 
Clubs, in cooperation 
with members of the 
faculties of Stanford 
and other American 
universities. 


The aim of this program is to permit students to see how 
Mexico functions politically, economically and culturally. 
Lectures at the attractive Mexico City College campus 
overlooking Mexico City will alternate with visits to the 
congress, government offices, embassies, industrial estab- 
lishments and cultural institutions. There will be excur- 
sions to significant points in and around the Valley of 
Mexico. There will be two parallel programs, one for those 
able to understand spoken Spanish, the other for those 
speaking only English. The experience gained through this 
summer study should greatly facilitate the understanding 
of any Latin American country, Spain or Portugal. 


AN ACCREDITED PROGRAM in which the student may 
earn nine quarter units. COST: Tuition, $90. Approved 
housing will be arranged to suit the needs of students. The 
monthly cost of room and board ranges from about $54 
to $70. 


MORE INFORMATION may be obtained from Professor 
Ronaid Hilton, Director, Hispanic American Studies, Room 
255, Stanford University, or call DA 2-2026. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area--Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region, Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage in discussion with members of the 
seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
ists and the social scientists. 

Geography plays an important part in the , Since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, idan, Tal on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution, The predominant obsession of the es 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispamic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications, All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. e Department of Anthropology has, like several 


others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mincral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages, Advanced 
Spanish Composition, and Conversation (Romanic Languages 113) 
Civilization: The Hispanic World i 


Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature 6 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 
units 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 
1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spinish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


2 A ceeeteey Seer ot someen:Selieaes. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 

t thesis. 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. 


! 
10 units 
Geography: Geography of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 
units 

Inter-American Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 
Anthropology: Cultural Problems in Latin America (Ani 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 

Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest congress «ipl aha 16 units of work im that field. 
ang 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


THE ANCIENT MAYA 
Sylvanus G. Morley 


_ Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 
Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 


our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 


eS 


25 


Part II. Central America and Panama 
Part III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru 

Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
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HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 
Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 


fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. © Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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